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FOLK AND “FEUDAL” SOCIETIES 
GIDEON SJOBERG 


ABSTRACT 


A typology of the feudal society in contradistinction to that of the folk order is constructed. Although 
both are static and have a sacred-value orientation, the feudal society has far more complex stratification and 
institutional systems. An understanding of the differences between these societies is of crucial] significance in 


interpreting the effects of present-day industrialization and urbanization in many parts of the world. 


Until the past decade sociologists in the 
United States directed only a small portion 
of their efforts toward a comparative study 
of society. As a result, the distinctions be- 
tween folk and feudal orders and the differ- 
ential effects of the process of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization on the two kinds of 
society have been little perceived. This over- 
sight is, of course, understandable in the 
light of American history; only incipient 
forms of ‘“feudalism’’ have been evidenced in 
this country. Attention therefore was not 
turned toward feudalism, even on the world 
scene. Recent political changes, however, 
have placed the United States in a position 
of world leadership; reform programs are 
being carried out in many “backward” 
countries. Through failure to interpret cor- 
rectly the functionings of other societies, a 
number of these plans have been naively 
conceived. At the same time, sociologists 
and anthropologists are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned with the comparative study 
of sociocultural systems; a critical evalua- 
tion, therefore, of present-day perspectives 
is requisite. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to 


(formulate a typology of the feudal social 
system in contradistinction to that of the 
folk order,)Then, through an analysis of the 
differential effects on folk and feudal so- 
cieties of social change resulting from the 
industrial-urban process¢ justification is of- 
fered for their separation.) Although other 
sets of typologies are logically possible, the 
study should contribute toward the develop- 
ment of a comparative sociology. 

It is not suggested here that the concept 
“folk society” should be discarded. Actually 
it serves many useful purposes. Yet its in- 
discriminate application to communities in 
all nonindustrialized areas has given rise to 
serious misinterpretations of existing condi- 
tions. Although no one society need cor- 
respond exactly to the constructed type, the 
value of the “model” for understanding and 
interpreting social action is enhanced if it 
does not diverge too widely from reality. 

Redfield,' employing the ideal-type meth- 
od, has provided us with one of the most 


1 Robert Redfield, ‘“The Folk Society,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, LIL (1947), 293-308; see also 
Alvin Boskoff, ‘Structure, Function, and Folk 
Society,’’ American Sociological Review, XIV (1949), 
749-58. 
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/ 
/ careful and logically consistent formulations 


of the folk order. This is a small, isolated, 
nonliterate, and homogeneous society with a 
strong sense of solidarity. The primary 
group ties—those of kinship in particular— 


are of crucial importance to its effective 


functioning. Furthermore, a minimum of 
division of labor is present, from which it 
can be deduced that stratification in terms 
of social classes is unknown. Finally, the 
value orientation is sacred, and the actions 
of the members tend toward strict con- 
formance to the norms of the folk. 

The so-called “primitive” societies most 
nearly correspond to this folk typology; 
some isolated tribal communities fit the con- 
structed type rather well. On the other 
hand, the concept is much less meaningful 
for interpreting complex societies in Asia, 
Europe, and even Latin America. Although 


a few writers? have recognized certain dis- 


tinctions between “folk and peasant” and 
“nonliterate and literate” societies, no 
systematic presentation of these differences 
and their implications for social change 
seems to be extant. 


THE FEUDAL SOCIETY 


Both feudal and folk societies are static 
and have sacred-value orientations; conse- 
quently, the action patterns of their mem- 
bers are clearly defined. But the feudal so- 
ciety is far more heterogeneous and complex 
than is the folk order. Their essential differ- 
ences can best be stated in_te 
respective social structures. The feudal 

y rigid class or caste- 


order 1s charattérize 
/ like stratification and complex state, edu- 


catignal, and economic institutions—all of 
which necessitate an extensive division of 
labor. Furthermore, it has a relatively large 

pulation and an extended territorial base. 

It should be noted before proceeding, 
however, that the concept “feudalism” has 
been used in several ways. Historians con- 


2 See, e.g., A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (rev. ed.; 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948), p. 284, 
and Robert Bierstedt, ‘‘The Limitations of Anthro- 
pological Methods in Sociology,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, LIV (1948), 22-30. 


ventionally have taken as their criteria cer- 
tain restricted institutional patterns of 
medieval Europe, especially the lord-vassal 
relationship.* Although this structural ar- 
rangement may have existed at times in 
other societies also,* the application of the 
concept in this manner is too limited for 
sociological analysis. The formulations of 
Boeke, Weber, and Riistow,® although 
quite incomplete, more nearly fulfil our 
requirements. The more inclusive meaning 
given herein to the concept “feudalism” 
avoids the pitfalls of historicism and the 
resultant emphasis on uniqueness. 

The structural arrangement of the feudal 
society is outlined below. In order to 
demonstrate a degree of empirical plausi- 
bility for this typology, brief references are 
made to social situations which correspond 
rather closely to its criteria.® 

Typically, feudalism is predicated on a 
large peasant population. These individuals 
live in small village settlements and gain 
their livelihood primarily from intensive 
cultivation of the soil through the use of a 
simple technology. Scattered about the 


?F. L. Ganshof, Qu’est-ce qu. la Féodalité? (2d 
ed.; Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniére, 1947); 
Otto Hintze, ‘‘Wesen und Verbreitung des Feudalis- 
mus,’’ Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften,  philosophisch-historische Klasse 
(1929), pp. 321-47; Carl Stephenson, Mediaeval 
Feudalism (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1942). 


Ch’i Ssu-ho, “‘A Comparison between Chinese 
and European Feudal Institutions,’’ Yenching Jour- 
nal of Social Studies, IV (1948), 1-13. 


5 J. H. Boeke, The Interests of the Voiceless Far 
East (Leiden: Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1948), pp. 
1-8; Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
(Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1925), III, Part 2, 724 ff; 
Alexander Riistow, Oritsbestimmung der Gegenwart: 
Eine universalgeschichtliche Kulturkritik. 1: Ursprung 
der Herrschaft (Erlenbach-Ziirich: Eugen Rentsch 
Verlag, 1950). 


®In constructing any typology, a mass of de- 
scriptive material is essential. Many sociologists 
fail to recognize that Weber, the popularizer of the 
ideal-type method, relied heavily upon a great 
accumulation of historical materials for his typolo- 
gies. The author has avoided constructing types 
about merely one historical situation; special study 
was made of China, Japan, India, and France, and 
surveys of other areas were read to check the gen- 
eralizations offered. 
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countryside, they form the backbone of the 
feudal system. But the peasant villages, sig- 
nificantly, are not isolated from one an- 
other. Field studies which have focused 
strictly upon the local community have 
often lost sight of the total sociocultural 
setting. 

Unlike the members of a folk order, the 
peasants provide sufficient surplus food to 
sustain a limited number of population con- 
centrations—the focal points of the feudal 
society. Towns spring up as political, re- 
ligious, and trading centers, and although 
only a small portion of the total populace 
inhabit these communities, their social sig4 
nificance extends far beyond mere numbers] 
That these towns are quite unlike industrial 

cities is obvious: feudal towns do not exhibit) 
Ane social disorganization and individual-} 
: ization commonly associated with present-1 

day industrial-urban centers.’? However, it} 
must not be inferred that life in the feudal 
town is not distinct from that in the feudal 
village. These towns, moreover, are linked 
to one another. But inasmuch as transporta4 
tion and communication still are relatively 
undeveloped, the contacts between the vari- 
ous communities are not comparable to 
those in industrial-urban societies. 

Within the towns reside many of the 
elite, particularly its most important mem- 
bers. The ruling stratum is at the very least 
composed of a governmental bureaucracy 
and a priestly and/or scholar group. In 
addition, a nobility, a landlord group, and 
militarists or warriors, among others, may 
be present in various combinations. The 
unique cultural-historical development of a 
given social order determines the exact com- 
position of the elite; it varies not only among 
societies but from time to time within a 
society. 

7 See, e.g., Morton H. Fried, “Some Preliminary 
Considerations of Larger Units in Chinese Social 
Organization,” Transactions of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Ser. 2, XI (1949), 121-26; 
Roger Le Tourneau, Fés: Avant le Protectorat (Casa- 
blanca: Société Marocaine de Librairie et d’Edition, 
1949). The latter study, which has received no 


formal recognition by sociologists in this country, is 
a most detailed description of a feudal city. 
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But the significant feature of the strati- 
fication pattern is its bifurcation—a small | 
minority supported by and “exploiting” 
large subservient populace which passively 
accepts its role. The traditional Chinese 
society evidenced this most strikingly. To 
be sure, hierarchical gradations occur in 
both the upper stratum and the masses, but 
these are slight when compared to the basic 
cleavage within the society as a whole. The 
upper class is differentiated in terms of its 
monopoly of power and authority, the 
“correct”’ kinship groupings, and the highly 
valued achievements. Particularly impor- 
tant in this context are institutionalized 

ifferences in personal attributes. Distinc- 
Live dress, speech, and manners render the 
— easily recognizable at all times. And 
inasmuch as an individual’s status within 
the elite or the masses is ascribed, social 
mobility is minimized. 

A closer examination of the ruling minor- 
ity is essential. As noted, political function- 
aries are one of the constituent elements. 
For in a feudal society a complex and 
highly institutionalized state system extends 
its control directly or indirectly over the 
masses. Among other forms, this state sys- 
tem may be a monarchy or possibly a 
theocracy such as existed in medieval Eu- 
rope. Aside from exerting legal control, the 
political functionaries exact some kind of 
tribute from the peasantry. This serves to 
perpetuate the elite and support such 
groups as an army, which protects the so- 
ciety from external aggression. Political 
functionaries are recruited from the upper 
class and thus reflect an inherently con- 
servative tradition which is gauged to pre- 
serve the status quo. 

Scholars and priests are another integral 
element -of the elite. Usually they merge into 
one group, for the educational and religious 
institutions are characteristically identical. 


8 An illuminating discussion of personal at- 
tributes in a feudal order may be found in Cornelius 
Osgood, The Koreans and Their Culture (New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1951), chap. viii. This dis- 
cusses the city of Seoul at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 
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In addition, some of these individuals may _ lar to those of the landlords; this occurred in 
be political bureaucrats. The scholar’s prime India before the arrival of the British. The 


‘\ qualification is his knowledge of the sacred strength of the landlord stems from his di- 
| / writings and traditions of the past; these rect control over the peasantry and con- 


govern the actions of the present. Memoriza- comitantly over the surplus food supply. 
tion and understanding of the ancient Finally, other special groups may comprise 
thought-ways are preconditions for his as- the elite; for example, in Japan prior to the 
sumption of a role in the highly institution- Meiji Restoration the topmost position of 
alized educational system. Scholarship is prestige and power was commanded by the 
notable for its compiling and preserving military, or Saswera?, but some of these also 
qualities and not for any degree of original- doubled as governmental leaders. 
ity. This aspect of the typology is em- Economically and politically the elite 
pirically attested by the characteristics of |class dominates the mass populace. The 
such groups as the Chinese literati, the | latter supply the ruling minority with food, 
Indian Brahmins, and the medieval Euro- goods, and services but receive little in re- 
pean clergy. turn. The trading relations of the city, there- 
The scholar-priests perform an important fore, are not with the countryside but with 
function as official carriers of the classical other towns, sometimes in quite distant 
written tradition which provides the social regions. The relationship between the upper 
system with a sophisticated and elaborate stratum and thé masses is not entirely one- 
justification for its existence and continued sided, however. Guidance is offered in the 
survival. Inconsistencies (present in all “‘moral” or religious sphere—the elite’s ideal 
societies) are explained away. Through the patterns are those emulated by the masses. 
sacred writings a continuity isachieved and Protection from outside attack and con- 
the past more easily retained. This is not quest is also the responsibility of the upper 
possible among the folk, whose history is stratum. But more concrete functions may 
perpetuated solely by oral transmission. be performed—for example, the Chinese 
The ideology of the sacred writings, by bureaucrats had an important duty in water 
standardizing the action patterns of the control, chiefly for purposes of irrigation. 
elite, also establishes solidarity over a broad/, The peasants are not the only compo- 
geographic area. As a result, the homo-/ nents of the masses. Characteristic of a 
geneity of the upper class is typically greater} feudal economic system is handicraft manu- 
than that of the masses.* Finally, the scholar-} facturing based on a household economy. 
priest’s existence as a member of the elite} This requires skilled artisans. Most typical- 
brings about a striking divergence of their| ly they reside in the towns, although some 
religious actions from those of the masses,| may be village-dwellers, where commonly 
who comprehend little of the philosophical\ they are also part-time farmers. The char- 
basis of the religion they practice. acteristic organizational units of artisans in 
Landlords often constitute part of the \the towns are guilds, each of which em- 
elite class—for example, in China and \braces a different occupational grouping: 
in medieval Europe. But the landlord fac- ‘potters, weavers, metal workers, and car- 
tion per se is not an essential component of enters, among others. 
feudalism as conceived herein. At times the Not only do the guilds maintain a 
political bureaucrats assume functions simi- monopolistic control over recruitment 
through the apprenticeship system, but they 
*On this point see E. Shouby, ‘‘The Influence of also establish the norms of work. Further- 
the Arabic Language on the Psychology of the more, the actions of the members are pre- 


Arabs,”” Middle East Journal, V (1951), 284-302, in f 
and Gerald F. Winfield, China: The Land and the scribed down to the family level; in time o 


People*(New™ York: William Sloane Associates, CTisis the guildfunctions as a welfare 
Inc., 1948), p. 184. agency. The artisans are instrumental in 
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providing the elite with the luxury goods 
and services for the “‘conspicuous consump- 
tion” which clearly differentiates the latter 
from the disadvantaged members in the 
society. 

Finally, another group within the feudal 
order must be considered. Typically, a 
small minority (or minorities) reside in the 
feudal society but occupy a marginal posi- 
tion, not being fully integrated into the 
social system. These persons are ranked 
even lower than peasants and artisans. 
Feudal orders often have scorned the mer- 
chant: he usually has too much contact 
with foreigners and is therefore a trans- 
mitter of “dangerous” ideas. Other outsid- 
ers have been slaves, the “untouchables” 
of India and the Eta class of Japan. These 
groups provide special goods and perform 
those services considered degrading by mem- 
bers of the morally valued occupations. In 
this way, they are functionally important 
to the entire society, particularly the elite. 

To recapitulate: folk and feudal societies 
are similar in that both are relatively static 
and possess a sacred-value orientation. As, 


such, the action patterns of their members \ 


are predictable, for there exists a minimum 
of internal conflict and disorder. In their 
structural arrangements, however, they 
differ perceptibly. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL CHANGE / 


What are the implications of separating 
folk and feudal societies for sociological in- 
terpretation? A clearer understanding of 
contemporary social change follows from 
treating these as distinct social systems. 

That industrial urbanization is bringing 
about change in the sociocultural organiza- 
tion of many societies is obvious.!° But the 
resistance of the feudalistic structure to this 
process has been equally significant. Recent 

10 The industrial-urban process is not the only 
factor which has induced change in “backward” 
areas. The state system per se, including colonial 
government, could be considered. Yet, to deal 
primarily with industrialization and urbanization 
1s not unreasonable, even though these are being 
carried forward by the state. It is the industrial fac- 
tor which makes the present-day state so potent. 
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evidence for this is overwhelming: only a 
few exemplary cases are presented here. 
Authorities on China have often commented 
on how the elite in that country during the 
twentieth century has held firmly to the 
Confucianist ideology, the feudalistic gov- 
ernmental structure, the traditional family 
system, and even the feudal economic organ- 
ization, although the forces making for 
change have been formidable." (That the 
present Chinese regime will eradicate the 
feudalistic past is most doubtful.) And the 
tenacity of feudalism in Europe has only 
recently come to public consciousness. 
France is a case in point, although other 
countries (e.g., Germany and Italy) might 
also be cited. Despite the fact that France 
has experienced industrial urbanization for 
over a century, many feudalistic institutions 
have survived: a 
is still an important element in the economy, 
the pro-monarchical group continues to re- 
assert itself in one form or another, and the 
feudalistic church and family systems are 
still in evidence.” All this has fostered the 
schisms and conflicts so typical of France 
since the Revolution. 

Even the material coming to light on 
Russia reveals that the Soviets, though 
using forceful persuasion, have found it 


-— difficult to subdue at least one of the 


feudalistic subsystems within their borders 
—a Moslem group in Central Asia. The per- 
sistence of the Moslem religion, with its 
month of fasting (Ramadan), and the latent 
power of the old aristocracy have served as 


11 See, e.g., Marion J. Levy, Jr., and Shih Kuo- 
heng, The Rise of the Modern Chinese Business Class 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949), 
pp. 8-17, 34 ff.; John King Fairbank, The United 
States and China (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948), pp. 240 ff.; Far Eastern Culture and 
Society (‘‘Princeton University Bicentennial Con- 
ferences,’’ Ser. 2, Conference 7) (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1946), p. 21. 


12 For two excellent discussions of this subject 
see: Edward Mead Earle (ed.), Modern France 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951), esp. 
John E. Sawyer, “‘Strains in the Social Structure of 
Modern France,’’ chap. xvii; Donald C. McKay, 
The United States and France (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951), chaps. vii and viii. 
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stumbling blocks to the efficient industrial- 
ization of this regime.’ (As a matter of fact, 
the Soviet power complex is itself a rein- 
carnation, loosely speaking, of the feudal 
regime which existed prior to the 1917 revo- 
lution.) Evidence for the survival of feudal- 
istic patterns in the Middle East and India" 
is also readily obtainable. 

On the other hand, the rapid disintegra- 
tion and, at times, loss of cultural identity 
of folk, or “primitive,” societies is common 
‘knowledge. Examples can be found in the 
| Americas and in Australia, Africa, and vari- 
| ous parts of Asia. Specifically, India comes 
to mind. There the feudal order has main- 
| tained itself, whereas the tribal units, much 
| to the concern of many anthropologists and 
| government officials, are being ‘‘detribal- 
| 
| The question now arises: How is the 
feudalistic socidl structure able to survive in 
the face of industrial urbanization? For one 
thing, the elite strives to retain its tradition- 
al advantages at all cost. The elite is as- 
sumed to have “everything to lose and 
nothing to gain” from social change. The 
‘following discussion points to some of the 

conditions which make this resistance 
possible. 


13 Mark Alexander, ‘“‘Tensions in Soviet Central 
Asia,’ The Twentieth Century, CL (1951), 192-200. 


14See, e.g., Lewis V. Thomas and Richard N. 
Frye, The United States and Turkey and Iran (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951); Halford L. 
Hoskins, ‘Point Four with Reference to the Middle 
East,’’ Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, CCLXVIII (1950), 85-95; 
J. A. Curran, Jr., Militant Hinduism in Indian 
Politics: A Study of the R.S.S. (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1951); Radhakamad Mukerjee 
et al., Inter-Caste Tensions: A Survey under the 
Auspices of UNESCO (Lucknow, India: Lucknow 
University Press, 1951); Kingsley Davis, The Popu- 
lation of India and Pakistan (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951), passim. 


16D. N. Majumdar, Races and Cultures of India 
(2d rev. ed.; Lucknow, India: Universal Publishers, 
Ltd., 1950), pp. 97, 179, 187; J. H. Hutton, ‘‘Primi- 
tive Tribes” in L. S. S. O’Malley (ed.), Modern 
India and the West (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1941), pp. 415-44; and various issues of the 
Eastern Anthropologist, published in Lucknow, 
India, esp. Vol. ITI, September, 1949. 


The upper stratum’s ability to ward off 
the consequences of industrial urbanization 
first arises from its command of technical in- 
telligericé- To insure the continuance of the 
society, positions in the complex govern- 
mental and educational institutions must be 
staffed; the alternative is chaos. A modicum 
of order must be maintained by all ruling 
groups if they are to preserve their posi- 
tions of power (this is true even of revolu- 
tionary elements). Reliance upon the feudal 
functionaries who possess the necessary 
knowledge to sustain a degree of efficient 
organization is therefore mandatory. As a 
result, feudal political or educational bu- 
reaucrats, because of this strategic location, 
are able to veto (either formally or infor- 
mally) any proposed radical change." 


The survival of the elite, particularly 
within governmental and educational and/ 
\or religious institutions, is greatly enhanced 
by the prevailing language patterns. The 
speech of the upper class markedly differs 
from that of the folk. But more important 
is the nature of the written language—the 
medium by which officialdom conducts its 
affairs. It may be a completely different 
one from that spoken by the masses—for 
example, Latin in medieval Europe—or, as 
in the case of the Chinese and Japanese 
scripts, most difficult to master. In any 


_ event, knowledge of the literary language 


‘requires much leisure—the prerogative of 
the elite. Few of the folk are able to gain 
access to the sacred knowledge possessed by 
the political and intellectual leaders; thus, 
criticism or rejection of the elite’s moral 
ideals is quite unlikely. Through this mo- 
nopoly of the written language the elite 


16 An interesting situation has evolved in the 
case of colonial rule. Inasmuch as members of the 
elite have commanded the important governmental 
and educational posts, their contact with the foreign 
rulers has been far more extensive than that of the 
masses. The upper-class individuals, especially those 
who are able to accommodate somewhat, gain access 
to the implements of the foreigner’s power—educa- 
tion, technological knowledge, etc. Actually, this 
reinforces their status and increases their possi- 
bilities for survival; this in turn aids in the preserva- 
tion of feudal traits. 
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seals itself off from the masses. And these China, and Japan, the employer-laborer 
written languages have a remarkable sur- relationship exhibits a direct correspondence 
vival quality. Latin is a striking example. to the elite-mass system of feudalism.” And 
In addition, the Arabic literary language the prestige of the European nobility has 
and the Chinese and Japanese scripts dis- died slowly, even in a country as demo- 
play an inflexibility which assures their cratic as England. 
continued usage for some time to come, Up to this point, only resistance to the 
despite the various attempts at reform.” industrial-urban complex has been exam- 
The written tradition, especially as em-| ined. An objection could be raised: Did not 
bodied in the sacred literature, is the the elite in Japan actually instigate the 
product of the privileged group. As such, it industrialization of the nation? The re- 
prescribes the ideal action patterns in  buttal to such an argument is that indus- 
family, religious, and interpersonal situa- trial urbanization was only partially ac- 
tions. Many of these rules are carried over cepted. Many of the value orientations 
into the urban-industrial society throughen- and structural arrangements which ordinari- 
acted legislation. For example, many of the ly are correlated with it were summarily 
law norms which are applied to the con- rejected. The feudalistic ruling group who 
temporary industrial-urban communities of retained control of the governmental bu- 
India stem from the sacred writings of the reaucracy impeded the “modernization” of 
Hindus and thus perpetuate the ideal norms | / women’s role in society and the development 
not of the lower castes but of the Brahmins.'* ' of a small-family system. Consequently, an 
This pattern has no correlate in folk orders *loverpopulation problem was fostered which 
Among the folk, once the oral traditions arely’ may ultimately threaten the whole indus- 
lost, they can never be recovered. trial-urban structure. Furthermore, the 
Although it is difficult to express the fol- state was able to perpetuate many feudal 
lowing in strictly objective terms, research traditions by maintaining rigid control over 
reveals that the superiority-inferiority struc- the educational system and by keeping the 
ture is tenacious. Possibly one reason for workers in a position of subservience.” 
this is the rationalization it receives in the Recent happenings in a number of folk 
religious writings. Yet, whatever the ex- orders testify to the significance of an elite 
planation, empirical materials lend credence class. The ability of “primitive” societies to 
to the “toughness” of this structural nexus adjust to, or frequently combat, industrial 
in a society. I ” J —_— after World War II, 20See, e.g., Bruno Lasker, Human Bondage in 
lower-class individuals when asked by Southeast Asia (Chapel Hill: University of North 
pollsters for their opinions would refer the Carolina Press, 1950), passim; John Campbell 
interviewer to upper-class leaders who Pelzel, “Social Stratification in Japanese Urban 
wouldspeak for tem’* Employer-employee Romani, fe” 
telations in feudal countries now undergoing tions, 1950); Shih Kuo-heng, China Enters the 
industrialization also reflect the continu- Machine Age (ed. and trans. Hsiao-tung Fei and 


ance of earlier traditions. In southeast Asia, Francis L. K. Hsu) (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1944), pp. 116 ff. 


17 Shouby, op. cit.; John De Francis, Nationalism 21Some works discussing the persistence of 
and Language Reform in China (Princeton: Prince- feudalism in Japan and its effects are: Nobutaka 
ton University Press, 1950). Ike, The Beginnings of Political Democracy in 


— ‘ in - Japan (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950) 
18 Benjamin Lindsay, ‘‘Law,’’ in O’Malley, op. / 
cit., pp. 107-37; Dinshah Fardunji Mulla, Principles P2tts 3 and 4; Hugh Borton (ed.); Japan (Ithaca: 


: Cornell University Press, 1950), esp. chaps. viii 
of Hindu Law (10th ed.; Calcutta: Eastern L 
House, Ltd., chap. ii. xii; Warren S. Thompson, ‘‘Future Adjust- 


ments of Population to ReSources in Japan,” in 

19 Frederick S. Hulse, ‘Some Effects of the War Modernization Programs in Relation to Human Re- 

upon Japanese Society,”’ Far Eastern Quarterly, VII sources and Population Problems (New York: Mil- 
(1947), 37. bank Memorial Fund, 1950), pp. 142-53. 
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urbanization and the kind of social organ- 
ization which ordinarily accompanies it is 
dependent upon the development of an elite 
which is sufficiently trained to comprehend 
the implications of what is transpiring. This 
is strikingly evident in Negro Africa. In the 
Belgian Congo the government contributed 
toward the formation of an educated noire 
élite; only then did formal resistance to 
“modernization” arise.” And the incipient 
opposition of the Natives in South Africa 
and in British West Africa?* is being led by 
the educated among them. Only these are 
able to utilize such mediums as books, news- 
papers, and the radio—and thus publicize 
the “evils” of the prevailing social 
change. In other words, the growth of 
an institutional apparatus, ‘one not found 
among the folk, is essential if this society is 
t: preserve its identity. Interestingly 
enough, anthropologists may place them- 
selves in a position of a “neo-elite” when 
studying “‘primitive”’ peoples. For only after 
the folk customs have been recorded is it 
possible for governments to make adjust- 
ments in their policies to prevent the dis- 
appearance of those groups which lack an 
educated and political elite.” 

Among the masses in the feudal order the 
artisans or craftsmen constitute a group 
which has a vested interest in keeping the 
situation stabilized. Although in some 
countries their resistance has not been 
noticeably effective, nevertheless the ar- 
tisans play a role in checking the diffusion 
of the industrial-urban complex. For if and 
when it occurs, it does so at the expense of 
this group. Should a society desire to main- 


22See recent issues of the journal La Voix du 
Congolais, particularly Vol. VI (1950). 


23 Ellen Hellmann (ed.), Handbook on Race Rela- 
tions in South Africa (Cape Town: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1949), chap. xx; also see various issues of 
the journal Race Relations (published in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa), esp. Vol. XVI, No. 3 (1949), 
and Vernon McKay, ‘‘Nationalism in British West 
Africa,”’ Foreign Policy Reports, XXIV (1948), 2-11. 


%4 This is apparent in the United States govern- 
ment—sponsored surveys of nonliterate peoples of 
Oceania after World War II, as well as in studies of 
American Indians during the last fifty years. 


tain a minimum of order, the artisans must 
not be destroyed too rapidly. Furthermore, 
they are at times active in repelling the 
intrusion of the new type of economic sys- 
tem.”° 

\ Second, modern feudal societies are 
typically overpopulated. In contrast, folk 
societies are by nature small and are not 
faced with this problem. Kingsley Davis* 
has offered what is perhaps the most plau- 
sible set of explanations showing how over- 


thing, ‘focuses economic effort on consump- 
tion goods rather than on heavy industry, 
discounting future for present advantage. 
The situation of low capitalization is ap- 
parent first in agriculture, where land be- 
comes increasingly scarce and expensive. 
Moreover, a high ratio of farm population 
to agricultural resources results in the pro- 
duction of food crops for sustenance rather 
than export crops for investment surplus. 
As a result of overpopulation, labor is im- 
mediately cheaper than machinery, which 
discourages the rationalization of industry. 
Finally, rapid population growth implies a 
high fertility and a somewhat lower, 
though still high, death rate. This creates 
an unusually heavy burden of young de- 
pendents. 

One of the most crucial problems now 
faced by many countries, especially those 
in Asia, is how to combat the great inertia 
inherent in overpopulation. This is further 
‘complicated by the resistance of the feudal 
elite, who impede the process of industrial 
urbanization sufficiently to facilitate a 
progressive increase in the population. 


An ideal typology has been constructed 
in contradistinction to that of the folk. One 
essential of the former is the two-class sys- 

\ tem—a_small elite supported by a large 


25 Levy and Shih Kuo-heng, op. cit., p. 35; R. G. 
Kakade, A Socio-Economic Survey of Weaving Com- 
munities in Sholapur (Poona: Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, 1947), passim. 


% Davis, op. cit., pp. 218-19. 
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peasant population. Even more signi- 
ficant are the existent and highly de- 
veloped state and educational and/or re- 
ligious institutions—through dominant posi- / 
tions in these structures the elite class 
controls the society. The feudal manu- 
facturing system is much more elaborate 
than that within the folk order: for ex- 
ample, handicraft workers are present. All 
this implies an extensive division of labor. 
Although both feudal and folk societies have 
a sacred-value orientation and exhibit a 
minimum of internal change, their social , 
structures are markedly divergent. An un- 
derstanding of the effects of the industrial- 
urbanization process in many areas of the 
world is possible only if these two typologies 
are separated; too often the distinctions 
have not been emphasized. 

Other implications stem from the fore- 
going discussion; only a few are mentioned 
here. First, many sociologists and anthro- 
pologists have given undue emphasis to the 
local community, especially when this is a 
mere segment of the larger sociocultural 
setting. Community-bound research stresses 
the family unit and neglects the study of 
governmental and educational institutions, 
through which the family necessarily must 
work in order to achieve its power and 
influence. From this it follows that, meth- 
odologically, the lumping-together of folk 
and feudal societies is often not justified. 
Doubts might legitimately be expressed con- 
cerning the validity of such a technique as 
the “cross-cultural survey” when general- 
izations are attempted beyond the area of 
family or kinship system. 

Finally, more attention needs to be de- 
voted to the effects of industrial urbaniza- 
tion upon feudalistic societies. Few prob- 
lems are of greater significance. In Asia, 
particularly, conflicts of great magnitude 
have been evidenced as the industrial- 
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urban complex has spread into that region. 
Europe has been experiencing a similar fate 
for many decades. 

Obviously, despite the resistance of the 
feudal structure, the industrialization and 
urbanization process has been moving for- 
ward. However, instead of encompassing 
the whole society (which is now almost the 
case in the United States), in the feudal 
order the industrial-urbanized society will 
in all probability be superimposed upon~ 
the existing structure, with the latter re- 
maining to some degree intact. Bifurcation 
within the society would therefore still per- 
sist, although in quite different form and 
with quite different effects. This possibility 
has found empirical expression in such coun- 
tries as France and Italy, where enclaves 
of peasants still perpetuate the feudal or- 
ganization. Overpopulation combined with 
the resistance to change inherent among the > 
elite have contributed to this situation. A 
similar co-existence of two societies was de- 
liberately planned by the Netherlands gov- 
ernment in its rule over the Netherlands 
East Indies. The Dutch envisaged a 
“plural” economy, which also meant a 
bifurcated social structure.?’ Industrial ur- 
banization has thus led to a modification 
rather than a destruction of feudal societies 
(folk orders, in contrast, seem to be disap- 
pearing). Though any attempt at generaliza- 
tion is fraught with difficulties, such an 
adjustment in feudal countries is not un- 
likely for a long time to come. But whatever 
the outcome, the imposition of the indus- 
trial-urban society upon an already highly 
developed social organization such as that 
found in feudalism will unquestionably be 
accompanied by disorganization, severe 
strains, and conflict. 
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27 J. S. Furnivall, Netherlands India (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1939), esp. pp. 446 ff. 


NOTE ON RACE RELATIONS IN MASS SOCIETY 


JOSEPH D. LOHMAN AND DIETRICH C. REITZES 


ABSTRACT 


Current research about racial relations is based on two dubious assumptions: that particularistic theories 
are necessary and appropriate and that human behavior in situations of racial contact is determined by 
individual attitudes. But in modern mass society individual behavior is increasingly controlled by de- 
liberately organized collectivities. As concerns homeownership, wages and working conditions, and com- 
mercial transactions, the individual’s racial attitudes are subordinated to and mobilized by definitions of 


the situation supplied by organizations. 


The basic sciences slowly and continu- 
ously feed their findings and generaliza- 
tions into the world of practical affairs, but 
in recent years crises in technology and 
social relations have been making ex- 
traordinary and urgent demands upon sci- 
entific knowledge. One such crisis is that 
precipitated by racial contacts. 

Racial relations are no longer a domestic 
problem which can be solved at national 
leisure. They have developed into'a problem 
which greatly affects our relations with 
other countries. The weaknesses in our do- 
mestic race relations provide an extremely 
effective propaganda tool for the Com- 
munists in undermining America’s status 
in those parts of the world which are pre- 
dominantly nonwhite. This, of course, is the 
greater portion of the world. 

Tragically enough, much of the current 
research in race relations is of limited useful- 
ness in the face of the ‘American dilemma.” 
We are in need of more adequate generaliza- 
tions if our basic knowledge about racial 
relations is to be employed to implement 
democratic values. 

The shortcomings of our knowledge 
about racial relations center in two basic 
and interrelated notions about human be- 
havior in modern society. One is that any 
specific social relation as such can be theo- 
rized in vacuo; thus, that special theories are 
appropriate and necessary to an explana- 
tion of the behavior of individuals in situa- 
tions of racial contact. 

The other notion is that human behavior 
in such situations is, for the most part, 


definitively structured by the attitudes of 
individuals as such. In consequence collec- 
tive manifestations of racial relations are 
interpreted from the perspective of the indi- 
viduals who constitute the group. And hence 
the corollary has been adduced that all 
changes in race relations are brought about 
through the manipulation of individual atti- 
tudes. It is the theme of this paper that 
these subtle and far-reaching assumptions 
are questionable and that, moreover, they 
are limiting much of the current social re- 
search. 

The behavior of individuals in situations 
involving contact with members of other 
racial and ethnic stocks must be regarded as 
a specific aspect of general human behavior, 
and, correspondingly, the understanding 
and analysis of such human behavior are de- 
pendent upon the adequacy of our more gen- 
eral theories of human nature and society. 
They must be related to the social structure 
inside of which behavior is taking place. 

Modern society is increasingly character- 
ized by the fact that individuals participate 
in specific social situations not as singular 
and unchanging entities but by playing 
specifically differentiated roles (ie., as 
homeowners, workers, shoppers, merchants, 
etc.). Such role-playing comes less and less 
frequently under definitions provided by 
traditional folkways and mores. It is in- 
creasingly structured and defined by the de- 
mands and requirements of organizations 
set up for the purpose of realizing specific 
objectives. For the most part, the interests 
of individuals as homeowners, workers, or 
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merchants are now realized within the 
framework of such institutions. 

Mannheim has stressed this aspect of 
modern society in observing that indi- 
viduals 


are compelled to renounce their private inter- 
ests and to subordinate themselves to the inter- 
ests of the larger social units.... The atti- 
tude produced by competitive action between 
antagonistic individuals is transformed into a 
new attitude of group solidarity though the 
groups from which it derives are not all in- 
clusive.... The individual today ... is grad- 
ually realizing that by resigning partial 
advantages he helps to save his own interests. 
... Today the individual thinks not in terms of 
the welfare of the community or mankind as a 
whole but in terms of that of his own particular 
groups.! 


In recent years greater attention has been 
focused on the fact that we no longer live in 
a society that is meaningful or understand- 
able in terms of traditional “practices” or 
established routines of social etiquette. In 
our time the human community has come to 
represent, for the most part, great imper- 
sonal aggregations of individuals. We live in 
what has been referred to as “mass society.” 
The term centers attention upon those as- 
pects of current collective life which give it 
a new meaning and emphasis. It refers to 
organizations of people who are not held 
together by informal understandings, be- 
liefs, or practices. However, the immensity 
of their numbers introduces wide differences 
of background and opinion; even of dis- 
agreements and overt conflict. The group- 
ings are increasingly deliberate, in response 
to specific needs, and are acting toward the 
realization of specific interests. The increas- 
ing evidence of dependence in modern 
society upon such deliberately organized 
groups has been noted by Mannheim: 


[The] stage of spontaneity ...of groups 
does not last very long, as in mass society it 
has to be succeeded by a stage of strict organi- 
zation; for, of the achievements of modern mass 


1 Karl Mannheim, Man and Society (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940), pp. 69-70. 
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society only those can endure which are spon- 
sored by definite organization.* 


The activities of such deliberately or- 
ganized groups are necessarily centered in 
specific interests of individuals and hence 
are seldom, if ever, inclusive of the whole 
range of interest and activity of even a single 
individual. It follows, as Mannheim points 
out, that “‘mass society tends to produce the 
most self-contradictory behavior not only in 
society but also in the personal life of the in- 
dividual.””* 

Thus, two observations can be made re- 
garding the nature of modern society. First, 
that there are a decreasing number of homo- 
geneous, social, or cultural units of which it 
can be said that their membership directly 
mirrors, and hence is the individual counter- 
part of, such collectivities. On the other 
hand, we observe social life as exhibiting a 
constant condition of flux, mobility, and 
change, giving society the appearance of a 
shapeless mass, whose form and organiza- 
tion are achieved through deliberate and 
calculated association. It is within the 
framework of these social developments that 
the specific phenomena of racial relations 
should be examined. 

In this view of the matter, a view of race 
relations which centers upon the concept of 
individual attitudes is severely limited. 
While there are some situations in which the 
behavior of persons toward others can be 
explained individual gua individual, in terms 
of specific attitudes, in the major and sig- 
nificant areas of social life—namely, jobs, 
business, and the community—this concep- 
tion is not adequate. Thus most situations 
of racial contact are defined by the collec- 
tively defined interests of the individuals 
concerned and do not merely manifest their 
private feelings toward other races, for ex- 
ample, Negroes. 

Thus, the residential neighborhood is the 
special locale in which individuals attempt 
to realize such specific interests as personal 
and social deference and the protection of 


2 Tbid., p. 134. 
3 Ibid., p. 60. 
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property values; in the commercial dis- 
tricts and in neighborhood shopping cen- 
ters, it is profits, value received, and con- 
venience; and, on the job, it is wages, securi- 
ty, and working conditions. In terms of 
these several kinds of interests, the activi- 
ties of individuals are mobilized and collec- 
tively shaped in modern mass society. Of 
necessity, these interests bring individuals 
together in organizations and cause the 
members to reflect in themselves, as individ- 
uals, the raison d’étre of the collectivities. 
These deliberately organized groups struc- 
ture and define the situations for the indi- 
vidual and offer him ready and available 
definitions of behavior. Individual behavior 
is, for all practical purposes, made a fiction. 
Hence a distinctly personal attitude toward 
minority groups may be of little conse- 
quence in explaining an individual’s be- 
havior. 

The reality is the social fact: the key to 
the situation and the individual’s action is 
the collectivity, and in our time the collec- 
tivity is increasingly of the nature of a de- 
liberately organized interest group. The col- 
lectivity even supplies the individual with a 
well-formulated rationale which makes 
meaningful and even personally justifies his 
activity ; for example, in the acceptance and 
rejection of minority groups. Thus it is more 
frequently the policy, strategy, and tactics 
of deliberately organized interest groups, 
rather than the folkways, rather than the 
individual dimensions of personal preju- 
dices or racial amity, which control behavior 
in specific situations. 

It is important to point out, however, 
that the organizational or collective influ- 
ences do not work merely as external pres- 
sure or force. In the process of accepting 
collective definition of the situation as to 
race as in other respects, the individual cre- 
ates certain self-conceptions, taking over 
and internalizing roles which are in accord- 
ance with the definition of the situation as 
provided by the collectivity. Since these 
roles become personal possessions, a part of 
the self, they are, in effect, principles of con- 
duct for the individual, an authority in their 


own right. But they do not necessarily re- 
flect general racial attitudes and are fre- 
quently even at variance with generalized 
sentiments and feelings about specific racial 
groups. They can and do vary with an indi- 
vidual’s behavior toward the same object in 
situations which involve a different self-in- 
terest and thus a different self-conception. 
For example, a person may have a “general 
attitude” of dislike toward Negroes. But, 
under certain circumstances, in his role as 
“property owner,” he may join with others 
to use violence in preventing a Negro from 
moving into his neighborhood. 

However, the same person at the same 
time may be mobilized and disciplined at 
his job by his labor union’s definition of the 
situation. In his role as a “union steward,” 
he may even be sympathetic with a Negro 
who had been insulted by the refusal of a 
white girl to dance with him at a union 
dance. Yet he is not necessarily aware of the 
apparent contradiction. Indeed, his experi- 
ence is a common one, for it is a distortion 
of the reality to refer his behavior to some 
generalized attitude or frame of mind. The 
question of consistency, which arises when 
an explanation is sought in individual psy- 
chology, is irrelevant in the above context. 

What often are characterized as atti- 
tudes or tendencies to act are better under- 
stood as social myths. These myths, or false 
beliefs, are, of course, of considerable social 
significance, since they are an instrumental 
aspect of the recruitment of individuals in 
deliberately organized groups. The myths 
which he adopts and reiterates enable the in- 
dividual to justify discrimination, both to 
himself and to others. This is particularly 
important in a democratic country like the 
United States, where the individual feels 
compelled to conform to the ethical tradi- 
tion expressed in the “American creed.” 

Since these myths have no basis in fact, 
they are subject to challenge and exposure. 
But the destruction of a myth, however, 
does not necessarily have an effect on be- 
havior, since myths function, in the main, to 
rationalize actions and are not usually 
themselves the basis for action. If a myth 
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becomes suspect, it does not follow that a 
new myth will replace it. 

A number of the current racial myths are 
so ubiquitous and so much taken for granted 
that they are like the very air we breathe. 
Their significance in the mobilization of in- 
dividuals is self-evident, but it is an over- 
simplification to treat them conceptually as 
attitudes. 

The following are of special current sig- 
nificance in race relations: 


1. The myth that acts of racial discrimination 
are caused by the belief that other races are 
inferior. This myth is reflected in the other 
correlative that formal education will bring 
about changes in racial practices and that 
logic and information can improve race 
relations. 

2. The myth of “separate but equal”; that 
absolute equality can be achieved under a 
system of segregation. 

3. The myth that it is impossible to accomplish 
any change in the tradition-bound South. 

4. The myth that we cannot legislate beliefs; 
that we must conquer individual bigotry 
and prejudice before we can change the 
shape of race relations. These notions are the 
basis for the myth that law cannot be effec- 
tive in the area of racial] relations; we cannot 
legislate morals. 

5. The myth that there is a rank order of 
rational change; that certain relations must 
be modified first and others only later. 

6. The myth that violence is inevitable if ever 
and whenever changes in race relations are 
effected. 

7. The myth that in time of crisis we must make 
progress slowly. It follows that the demo- 
cratic struggle over the globe can be fought 
independent of, and without reference to, the 
local struggle. 


The significance of these myths for our re- 
search is that behavior is hardly to be under- 
stood by studying merely the individual and 
his generalized attitudes or verbalisms. The 
individual must be studied in terms of his 
identification with collectivities, and the 
terms and conditions of his participation in 
them, and so the collective framework must 
be identified and understood before his be- 
havior may be understood. Hence it is of the 
utmost importance that our studies be 
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oriented toward the collective life, which in 
our time is characterized by the emergence 
of the formal and deliberately organized 
group. 

This point of view is the product of the 
empirical experience and research in various 
law-enforcement agencies, in a number of 
situations of community tension, and in a 
detailed study of segregation in Washington, 
D.C., which was published in the report, 
“Segregation in the Nation’s Capital.’’4 

The Washington study particularly 
points to the necessity of analyzing racial 
segregation and discrimination in terms of 
organizational structure. As it developed, it 
became increasingly clear that an explana- 
tion of the pattern of racial segregation 
could be found neither in the individual at- 
titudes of the people in Washington nor in 
the frequently expressed statement that 
Washington is a “southern city.”” However, 
the dynamics of the situation became evi- 
dent when approached in the perspective of 
the organizational power structure of Wash- 
ington. 

This power structure applied with like 
relevance and force to other aspects of race 
relations in Washington. The racial employ- 
ment practices of governmental agencies are 
of three kinds: (a) exclusion of Negroes from 
employment in any job categories (but Ne- 
groes are acceptable for the most menial 
work which whites will not accept); (5) seg- 
regation, Negroes being employed in other 
than menial ranks, but only in the lower 
routine jobs and in separately established 
units; and (c) integration, jobs being open, 
in principle at least, to Negroes at all levels 
on equal terms. 

There is a tremendous circulation of gov- 
ernment employees among the several agen- 
cies in Washington, but a person in one 
agency may be exposed to a quite different 
pattern of race relations in another agency, 
if transferred to it. This is the common ex- 
perience of Washington governmental em- 


4 Joseph D. Lohman ef al., ‘‘Segregation in the 
Nation’s Capital’? (Washington, D.C.: National 
Committee on Segregation in the Nation’s Capital, 
November, 1948). (Mimeographed.) 
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ployees. Moreover, while top-policy direc- 
tives for the several agencies are the same, 
actual practices among the agencies differ 
according to function, internal bureaucratic 
traditions, and the interpretation of organi- 
zational motif by key personnel. The ration- 
alization that differences in practice reflect 
the disposition of the working force to ac- 
cept or reject the Negro were widespread, 
but the evidence that wholesale reorganiza- 
tion from within, or internal redirectives by 
authoritative personnel, could, overnight, 
change the policy in an agency was equally 
ubiquitous.® 

The same considerations apply in other 
areas of Washington’s social life, public ac- 
commodation, housing, and private employ- 
ment. In each of these critical points of ra- 
cial contact evidence is plentiful that the 
terms and conditions of such contact are a 
function of the interaction of organized col- 
lectivities. It becomes increasingly clear that 
it is irrelevant and an oversimplification to 
regard bigotry or intolerance or the individ- 
ual’s disposition to accept or reject Negroes 
as such as the controlling conditions. 

The Washington study encompassed the 
entire community, with a corresponding em- 
phasis upon its organization and structure. 
Another study designed to throw light upon 
Negro-white interaction in three situations 
involving white industrial workers was con- 
ducted in Chicago. They were (1) the resi- 
dential neighborhood; (2) the industrial 
work situation; and (3) neighborhood shop- 
ping centers.® 

The subjects of the study were selected so 
as to fulfil these requirements, respectively: 
(1) residence in a neighborhood area of Chi- 
cago which was known to be strongly op- 
posed to the acceptance of Negroes; 
(2) membership in an industrial union which 


5 William C. Bradbury, Jr., Discrimination in 
Employment in the Federal Government, Part V, 
Segregation in Washington (Washington, D.C.: 
National Committee on Segregation in the Nation’s 
Capital, November, 1948). 


6 Dietrich C. Reitzes, ‘‘Collective Factors in 
Race Relations’’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, March, 1950). 


had a clear-cut and definitely implemented 
policy of equality of whites and Negroes 
(Negroes in this union were admitted with- 
out reservation as to race and were elected 
to and held office as union stewards and exec- 
utive board members; at the time of the 
study the position of vice-president was 
held by a Negro); and (3) the white indi- 
viduals did most of their shopping in stores 
which served Negroes on the basis of com- 
plete equality. 

In all three situations it was discovered 
that the individual’s generalized feelings and 
attitudes toward Negroes were inadequate 
to explain actual behavior. Such generalized 
feelings were systematically repressed and 
subordinated in the face of more specific in- 
terests. Thus, in the work situation, the 
specific interests of wages, working condi- 
tions, and job security were identified with 
the union, and hence the union’s position on 
racial questions was in control. On the other 
hand, in the neighborhood, such interests as 
personal and social deference as well as pro- 
tection of property values were identified 
with the objectives of the local improvement 
association. Consequently, the civic organi- 
zations’ position of completely rejecting 
Negroes as potential neighbors were deter- 
minative. 

It is of particular interest to note that 
there was no statistical correlation between 
acceptance or rejection of Negroes on the 
job and acceptance or rejection of Negroes 
in the neighborhood. That is, there was no 
evidence to support the common belief that 
persons who show a high degree of accept- 
ance of Negroes on the job will necessarily 
show a low degree of rejection of Negroes in 
their home communities. 

These findings have been operationally 
validated in a number of situations where 
programs have been inaugurated dealing 
with outbreaks in race violence. Two situa- 
tions which were given considerable atten- 
tion by the newspapers were the following. 

In 1949 the Department of the Interior 
was challenged on its policy of nonsegrega- 
tion in the public swimming pools of Wash- 
ington. The immediate result was violence 
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at the Anacostia pool. As a result the pool 
was closed for the remainder of the 1949 
season. Throughout the winter of 1949-50 
there was widespread discussion in Wash- 
ington about the announced policy of the 
department to again open all the pools with- 
out segregation. In April, 1950, the Wash- 
ington Post, in an editorial, stated: 


Secretary Chapman has taken an arbitrary 
stand, in our opinion, by insisting that the six 
swimming pools under control of the Interior 
Department be operated on a nonsegregated 
basis... . The Interior Department could not 
keep the pools closed all summer without pro- 
ducing a justified explosion in the community. 
Nor could it operate all of them on a non- 
segregated basis without provoking new racial 
tension and risking worse disorders than oc- 
curred last year. The Department has done 
its duty in laying down the general principle 
of nonsegregation, and it can continue to make 
its influence felt by requiring a gradual approach 
to that objective. But it cannot take an ada- 
mant and extreme stand without injuring the 
cause that it seeks to promote. 

Better race relations are not fostered by dic- 
tation in such matters to local committees, nor 
by the sudden enforcement of rules that are 
certain to incite interracial animosities. In the 
absence of agreement, the best thing the De- 
partment can do is to turn the pools over to the 
board for operation in accord with its more 
realistic policy. 


In the meantime, however, the National 
Capital Parks had conducted a training pro- 
gram of its personnel impressing upon the 
personnel their duty to follow the official 
policy.’ Particularly in the case of the police, 
their professional status was stressed. No 
direct attempt was made to change their in- 
dividual feelings about Negroes. The results 
can best be judged from another editorial of 
the Washington Post which appeared in 
September, 1950: 


The completion of the first full year of non- 
segregated swimming at the six Washington 


7™The program of consultation and instruction 
was undertaken by the senior author at the invita- 
tion of the Department of Interior, under which 
agency the National Capital Parks function. 
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pools controlled by the Interior Department 
affords an appropriate opportunity for sober 
reexamination of what has been an overheated 
community issue. Total attendance at the six 
pools during the summer months of 1950 was 
235,533; of this number, about 90,000 swimmers 
were colored and about 146,000 were white. 
No disturbance or unhappy incident of any 
kind occurred in the course of the season. 

The orderliness of the program is attributable 
in large part, of course, to the care and intelli- 
gence with which it was administered by Na- 
tional Capital Parks. Adequate police protec- 
tion was provided, and the police officers as- 
signed to this duty were trained specifically 
to deal with its problems; in this connection 
the Metropolitan Police, who took extraordi- 
nary care to see that order was maintained in 
the areas around the pools, deserve a share of 
the credit. The record demonstrates conclusive- 
ly that nonsegregated swimming can be handled 
safely and harmoniously in Washington pro- 
vided the leadership is sympathetic and sensible. 
Trouble is likely to arise only if, as was the 
case in 1949, some organized group attempts to 
foment it. 

The lesson of the summer’s experience, in 
our judgment, is that nonsegregated swimming 
is here to stay; that it can be conducted safely 
and harmoniously under level-headed leader- 
ship; and that along these lines increased 
swimming facilities should be made available 
for use next summer. The experience is a credit 
to the community’s good sense. It is a credit 
especially to the church and civic groups which 
worked to prevent trouble and to prepare the 
community for orderly acceptance of the new 
practice. The outcome is all the more gratifying 
to The Washington Post because last spring we 
shared the widespread fear that the community 
was not yet ready to accept nonsegregated 
swimming without a recurrence of violence. 


Similarly, after a serious racial disturb- 
ance in Chicago in 1949, known as the 
Peoria Street Incident, the police lieuten- 
ants and sergeants of Chicago were trained 
in the proper handling of racial disturb- 
ances. The results of the course are reflected 
in the following letter sent by the Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations to the 
mayor of Chicago: 


About 8:00 p.m. on Sunday evening April 16, 
1950 an accident occurred at 63rd Street and 
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Carpenter involving two automobiles, one 
driven by a Negro woman and the other occu- 
pied by a white couple. The occupants of both 
automobiles reportedly settled matters ami- 
cably between themselves. It appeared that 
both were equally at fault. However, a crowd 
quickly gathered, tension rose and fighting 
began among the bystanders with sides quickly 
taken along racial lines. The area around 63rd 
and Carpenter is very mixed,—63rd Street has 
for a long time been a dividing line for the 
Southward movement of Negroes in the Ogden 
Park community. There are a number of bars 
along the street, and there have been interracial 
incidents in this area in previous times. 

Police officers from the Englewood station 
arrived at the scene quickly. The sergeant in 
charge sensed the potential danger and un- 
hesitatingly requested reinforcements to help 
clear the streets... . This operation was swift 
and effective. Commission representatives went 
immediately to the scene, and by the time they 
reached there, which was less than 20 minutes, 
the area was found completely under control 
with no crowds gathered and with no visible 
sign of tension. 

This was the first interracial incident on the 
streets where a crowd gathered and fighting 
occurred since your statement of City policy 
of November 30 which called for immediate 
dispersal of any such crowds. It is also the 
first incident since the conclusion of the 
Training Program in Human Relations given 
by Professor Lohman to the Captains and 
Lieutenants of the Police Department. We can 
state flatly that the operation on 63rd and 
Carpenter completely fulfilled your instructions 
as to police policy and also carried out the basic 
principles of dispersal which were presented by 
Professor Lohman. 

We believe you should feel a genuine sense of 
pride in the performance of the Police Depart- 
ment in this incident, which prevented any 
disorder on a larger scale by the swiftness of the 
action in handling it. We feel that you should 
be also pleased because this police operation 
took place in the Englewood community where 
tensions between racial elements of the com- 
munity are at an intensified level. 

The Commission on Human Relations com- 
mends highly this fine example of adequate and 
efficient police work. 


In both the Chicago and the Washington 
incidents the situations were radically rede- 
fined after a sharpening and clarification of 
public policy and of the role of the law-en- 
forcement agencies in the implementation 
of it. Considerable apprehension had exist- 
ed, and with good reason, as to the role of 
the police and their disposition to counte- 
nance acts of violence in opposition to 
Negroes. 

In the absence of a clearly stated and un- 
ambiguous policy, further complicated by 
an absence of a definition of the professional 
role of the police in such incidents, other or- 
ganized and conflicting interests take con- 
trol. This ultimately produces violence. 
After a program of training of the police, 
which stressed their role and responsibility 
in the maintenance of law and order without 
reference to their personal feelings and be- 
liefs, a new collective fact emerged and took 
control. The training of the police was not 
designed to effect changes in their personal 
attitudes and prejudices but solely to rede- 
fine and set forth their role as professional 
law-enforcement agents in the implementing 
of public policy. 

The performance of the police showed 
marked differences in these varying collec- 
tively defined situations. And similarly, the 
public’s conduct reflects the definition pro- 
vided by authoritative and unambiguous 
statements of policy. 

It would be a mistake to assume that sig- 
nificant changes have taken place in the ra- 
cial attitudes, so called, of the individual 
policemen in Washington or Chicago. Simi- 
larly, it is idle to attempt to explain the 
seemingly contradictory racial behavior of 
government employees, or urban industrial 
workers, in terms of their personal feelings 
and sentiments. In modern mass society the 
group continues as the essential reality in 
human behavior, but the relevant and con- 
trolling collectivities are, increasingly, de- 
liberately organized interest groups. 


CHICAGO 
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FOCI OF DISCRIMINATION IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF NONWHITES! 


RALPH H. TURNER 


ABSTRACT 


Discrimination in employment of a minority group is defined operationally as the inequality which re- 
mains after deficiency in qualification for employment is removed statistically. Educational attainment is used 
as an index of qualification and the “‘expected cases’’ method is applied in an attempt to measure the rela- 
tive incidence of discrimination at different focal points in the securing of employment. For nonwhite males, 
discrimination is principally on the basis of type of occupation available rather than on attainment of edu- 
cational qualification, and excessive unemployment is principally a by-product of the occupational distribu- 
tion. In the South, for both men and women, discrimination is more on the basis of educational qualification 
and less on employment per se. For nonwhite women, the principal focus of discrimination is on employ- 


ment rather than on qualification. 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest a 
point of view and method for examining 
discrimination against a minority group. 
Terms like “discrimination” are sometimes 
held in bad repute as scientific concepts be- 
cause they operate principally as invectives 
in popular use. However, inequality with 
respect to possession of some value cannot 
be fully explored without paying attention 
to the part played by group and individual 
decisions which deprive the person of minor- 
ity status of a value, primarily on the basis 
of his group identification. 

Inequality of status may be viewed as 
composed of two elements: It may be a 
function of unequal qualification for the 
status in question; and it may be a function 
of factors not related to qualification, which 
may be designated as “discrimination.’? In 
a study of mass data showing inequality, 
discrimination may be conceived opera- 
tionally as that residual inequality which 
remains after differences attributable to un- 
equal qualification have been removed. 

In terms of the processes leading to in- 
equality, however, the sharp separation 


1 This research was begun under a Social Science 
Research Council research training fellowship and 
completed under a grant from the University of 
California faculty research committee. The paper 
has benefited from a critical reading by Leonard 
Broom. 


2In this broad sense, discrimination includes 
the working of the social structure as well as the 
specifically race-conscious decisions of individuals. 


must be modified. For the product of dis- 
crimination at one stage may be a differen- 
tial in qualification at another stage. Thus 
discimination in education leaves the Negro 
less well qualified for some kinds of employ- 
ment, so that an employer may hire a better- 
qualified white without discriminating di- 
rectly. Furthermore, a single discriminatory 
act may have different references. An em- 
ployer may hire a whiie in preference to a 
Negro either because he does not choose to 
hire Negroes at all or because he does not 
choose to place Negroes in a particular type 
of job. Ultimately it is likely that most in- 
equality is traceable to discrimination at 
some point. But the measurement of total 
discrimination in this way becomes virtual- 
ly meaningless. Measurement of the impact 
of discrimination at different stages and in 
different references should, however, be 
valuable both to a theory of inequality and 
to social action. These various stages and 
references will be referred to in the present 
paper as “foci of discrimination.” 

The purpose of the present investigation 
will be to make tentative measurements re- 
garding some foci of discrimination affecting 
the Negro’s job status, based on 1940 
Census data. The criterion of “achieved” 
status under examination will be the occupa- 
tion of employed workers. To avoid the un- 
certain meaning of numerical ratings as- 
signed to socioeconomic status categories, 
simple differences in occupational frequen- 
cies will be used, As a means of exploring 
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obstacles to translating “assumed” status 
into “achieved” status,* unemployment 
data will be used. 


“Educational attainment,” as defined in 
the United States Census,‘ will be taken as 
a measure of qualification. Educational level 
is by no means a complete measure of job 
qualification. However, the abundant evi- 
dence of correlation between education and 
both occupation and employment® supports 
its use as an index of qualification. Further- 
more, education may be logically justified 
as an index of job qualification in at least 
three different ways. First, education im- 
parts skills and knowledge, some of which 
are directly or indirectly usable in most oc- 
cupations. Second, employers are prone to 
take account of education in deciding 
whether to employ or advance an employee, 
even when its relevance to the job is not 
apparent. And, finally, education is a selec- 
tive process in which termination level is 
determined by many of the same factors as 
those determining job status. 


The method of analysis will be the “‘ex- 
pected cases” technique, with some special 
modifications to fit the present problem.® 


3E. T. Hiller, Social Relations and Structures 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 336-37. 


4 Bureau of the Census, Population: Education: 
Educational Attainment by Economic Characteristics 
and Marital Status (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1947), p. 2. 


5 Cf. Philip M. Hauser and Bruce L. Jenkinson, 
Workers on Relief in the United States in March, 
1935, Vol. If (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1939); Thomas C. McCormick, Comparative 
Study of Rural Relief and Non-Relief Households 
(WPA Research Monograph II) (Washington, 
1935); Leland C. DeVinney, The Relation of Edu- 
cational Status to Unemployment of Gainful Workers 
in the City of Chicago, 1934 (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Chicago, December, 
1941); Percy F. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, 
Occupational Mobility in an American Community 
(Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1937). 


6 Cf. R. H. Turner, ‘“The Expected Cases Method 
Applied to the Nonwhite Male Labor Force,’’ 
American Journal of Sociology, LV (September, 
1949), 146-56, for an exposition of the method. 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS AND 
ATTAINED STATUS 


To what degree can deficiency in educa- 
tional attainment account for the Negro 
male’s deficiency in occupational status? 
The answer to this question requires a modi- 
fication of the “expected cases” method to 
fit a situation in which the dependent vari- 
able is composed of several categories (occu- 
pations). In the earlier paper® describing the 
method the dependent variable was a simple 
attribute. 

The following procedure is used. A table 
is prepared with columns corresponding to 
the eight educational attainment levels and 
rows to the eleven census occupational cate- 
gories. In the cells of each column are en- 
tered decimals describing the occupational 
distribution of the employed male popula- 
tion (white plus nonwhite) within the re- 
spective educational category. These deci- 
mals are multiplied, for each column, by the 
number of employed nonwhites in the re- 
spective educational category. This yields 
an expected frequency for nonwhites in each 
cell. Summing these expected frequencies by 
rows yields an expected frequency for each 
occupation. These are the occupational fre- 
quencies expected on the basis of the ob- 
served nonwhite educational attainment 
distribution. 


For each occupation, the proportionate 
frequency is also computed. This is the fre- 
quency expected without educational at- 
tainment distribution being taken into ac- 
count. To secure this frequency, the total 
number of employed nonwhites in all occupa- 
tions is multiplied by the proportion of all 
employed workers (white plus nonwhite) 
who fall in the given occupation. 

Within each occupation (row), there are 
two further operations. First, the pro- 
portionate frequency is subtracted from the 
expected frequency. This remainder may be 
designated ‘‘d,,”’ for a difference attributable 
to education. Second, the proportionate fre- 
quency is subtracted from the observed fre- 
quency (nonwhite). This remainder may be 
designated ‘‘d,,”’ for total difference. 
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To reduce these values for the eleven 
separate occupations to a single summary 
measure of the influence of education, the 
following steps are taken. The d,’s are 
summed without respect to sign for all occu- 
pations in which the sign of the d, is the 
same as the sign of the respective d,. Then 
the d,’s whose signs differ from the respec- 
tive d,’s are similarly summed without re- 
spect to sign. The latter total is subtracted 
from the former to secure a measure of the 
net influence of education in the direction of 
the total difference. This remainder becomes 
the numerator, and the sum of the d;’s 
(summed without respect to sign) becomes 
the denominator in a final fraction. This 
final fraction, stated in percentage form, 
indicates what proportion of the total differ- 
ence between the observed and proportion- 
ate nonwhite occupational distributions is 
associated with education. 

On the basis of the foregoing computa- 
tions approximately two-fifths (39 per cent) 
of the occupational deficiency of nonwhites 
may be attributed to the factor of educa- 
tion. The residual three-fifths is attributable 
to discrimination and types of qualification 
not indicated by educational attainment. 

To what degree can deficiency in educa- 
tional attainment account for the Negro 
male’s deficiency in securing employment, 
regardless of type of occupation? Close to 
three-quarters (74 per cent) of the Negro’s 
excess unemployment must be attributed to 
discrimination and qualifications not indi- 
cated by education. In the differential attain- 
ment and maintenance of a job status, 
qualifications indicated by education play a 
minor, but substantial, role. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF OCCUPATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT 


We might be tempted at this point to 
suggest that discrimination is more im- 
portant in relation to securing employment 
than to the type of job secured were it not 
for an additional consideration. Occupation 
and employment are related, and the two 
computations just summarized may be in 
considerable part measurements of the same 
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thing. On the one hand, unemployment may 
force the worker to seek work at a lower 
level than he otherwise would. Consequent- 
ly, the nonwhite’s high unemployment may 
be a factor in accounting for his occupation- 
al distribution. On the other hand, occupa- 
tions vary in the assurance and regularity 
of employment they afford. Thus the non- 
white may be disproportionately in those 
occupations a large proportion of whose 
members will normally be unemployed at 
any given time. 

A measurement of the first of these al- 
ternatives indicates that the nonwhite’s 
over-all excessive unemployment is incon- 
sequential in accounting for his particular 
occupational distribution, although it is im- 
portant in one occupation (nonfarm labor) 
for women. This conclusion rests on a some- 
what questionable assumption, however. In 
effect, the ‘expected cases” technique takes 
the difference in occupational distribution 
of the employed and the unemployed as the 
measure of the effect of unemployment. The 
occupation data, however, are “last” and 
“sual” occupation. A different kind of 
data would be required for an adequate test 
of this point. 

In contrast, the evidence supports the 
second alternative emphatically (Table 1). 
The occupational distribution of nonwhite 
male workers is more than sufficient to ac- 
count for all the excess nonwhite unemploy- 
ment. Allowing for the possibility that un- 
employment may have a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning in farming and in nonfarming 
occupations, a separate analysis has been 
made omitting farmers and farm laborers. 
In nonfarming eccupations, the nonwhite’s 
occupational distribution still accounts for 
over seven-eighths of his excess unemploy- 
ment. The nonwhite is disproportionately 
concentrated in occupations which have 
high unemployment rates, and very little 
differential unemployment would remain if 
the nonwhite participated proportionately 
in the various occupational categories. 

The analysis to this point suggests two 
hypotheses. First, discrimination is more 
strongly focused at the stage of attaining a 
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high-level occupational status than it is at 
the stage of attaining the qualifications for a 
high-level status. However, discrimination 
is probably operative at both points. The 
validity of this hypothesis rests on the ade- 
quacy of educational attainment as an index 
of qualification. 

Second, the focus of discrimination is 
principally on type of job which may be 


TABLE 1 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN OCCU- 
PATION TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OB- 
SERVED AND EXPECTED NONWHITE MALE 
UNEMPLOYMENT, BASED ON USUAL AND 
LAST OCCUPATIONS, UNITED STATES, 1940* 


Per Cent oF DIFFERENCE 


Usual Usual Last 
Type oF Occupa- Occupa- Occupa- 
OccuPaTIONS tion, In- | tion, Ex- | tion, Ex- 
cluding cluding cluding 
Emer- Emer- Emer- 
gency gency gency 
Workers Workers Workers 
All occupations...} 117.3 131.4 147.5 
Nonagricultural 
occupations....| 87.3 89.4 97.3 


* Computed from data in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Six- 
teenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population, The Labor 
Force (Sample Statistics) Usual Occupation (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943), pp. 25-26; and U.S. Bureau - 
the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Po 
tion, The Labor Force (Sample Statistics) Occupational im 
acteristics (Washington: Government Printing Office ,1943), pp. 
59-60, 65-66. The three computations, each based on different 
data, were made because eac of the sets of data is inadequate 
in some respect. ‘‘Last occupation’’ data would be most satisfac- 
tory except that they exclude workers on oumpy projects. 
The ‘‘usual occupation’’ data were analyzed both including and 
excluding emergency workers so as to give some idea of the 
direction of error in the ‘‘last occupation”’ data. 


secured rather than on the mere attainment 
of employment. Discrimination is most con- 
cerned with keeping the nonwhite in a sub- 
ordinate status, and inequality of total em- 
ployment is principally a by-product of this 
rather than a consequence of discrimination 
focused on the emplopment of nonwhites 
per se. 

The preceding observations oversimplify 
the relationship somewhat. As the ratios of 
observed to expected unemployment indi- 
cate (Table 2), nonwhites experience more 
than their share of unemployment within 
most occupational categories. The low or 


negative residual inequality of unemploy- 
ment, then, cannot be interpreted as indicat- 
ing an absence of discrimination focused on 
employment per se. Rather, it indicates in 
part a cancelling-out of excess unemploy- 
ment within the higher level occupations by 
the less than proportional unemployment in 
unskilled labor and farming. 

However, the variations in degree of 
excess nonwhite unemployment among oc- 
cupational categories may still be regarded 
as showing differential white and nonwhite 
unemployment rates to be largely a func- 


TABLE 2 


RESTRICTION IN OCCUPATION AND EMPLOY- 
MENT, WITH THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION 
REMOVED, FOR NONWHITE MALES, UNITED 
STATES, 1940 


Ratio oF OBSERVED TO 
EXPECTED FRE- 
QUENCY* 
OccuPATION 
Employed | Unemployed 
Persons Persons 
Professionals............. 1.00 1.42 
1.00 .69 
Clerical workers.......... .34 1.29 
1.06 
4.19 1.01 
Protective service......... .34 1.47 
Other service............. 2.46 1.06 
Paria 1.56 .62 
Other laborers........... 1.63 .88 
Rank order correlation between the series = —.62 


* Expected frequencies are computed on the basis of educa- 
tional attainment distribution. 


tion of the kinds of jobs to which nonwhites 
are admitted, but in a different way. Thus 
if those occupations from which nonwhites 
are most strongly excluded, regardless of 
qualification, are also those in which non- 
whites show the most disproportionate un- 
employment, then the excess nonwhite un- 
employment may be viewed largely as a 
by-product of discrimination focused on 
limiting nonwhites’ participation in particu- 
lar occupations. The negative rank-order 
correlation between ratios of observed to 
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expected occupational membership (with 
educational attainment held constant) and 
ratios of observed to expected unemploy- 
ment, by occupations, indicates that the 
above observation is in large part con- 
firmed.’ 


interrelation of education and occupation 
is incorporated. An “expected cases” analy- 
sis using both educational and occupation- 
al differentials as explanations of unequal 
unemployment is summarized in Table 3. 
The two variables together can account for 


TABLE 3 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN 


EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION TO THE 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE 
MALE UNEMPLOYMENT, UNITED STATES, 1940* 


NONAGRICULTURAL 
Occupations 
VARIABLE AND TYPE 
oF INFLUENCE 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of Unempl. of Diff. of Unempl. of Diff. 
Gross Influence 
Influence of education.......... 412.5 85.4 16.0 51.3 
Influence of occupation......... 2.5 147.5 30.3 97.3 
Combined and Net Influence 
Net influence of education. ..... 3.0 20.3 8.2 10.4 
Net influence of occupation. .... 12.0 82.5 17.6 56.4 
9.5 65.1 12.8 40.9 
Combined influence.......... 24.5 167.9 33.6 107.7 
—9.9 —67.9 —2.4 —7.7 
Total difference............. 14.6 100.0 Si2 100.0 


* Computed by the method of expected cases from data in Occupational Characteristics, pp. 59-62, 65-68. 


EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION IN 
RELATION TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


The examination of discrimination rela- 
tive to employment is not complete until the 


7It is necessary to make a choice between as- 
sumptions in applying the ‘‘expected cases’’ method 
to these data. Because we have felt justified in 
assuming that the occupational opportunities and 
the amount of employment available are chiefly 
determined apart from the racial composition of 
the nation, the combined figures for whites and 
nonwhites have been used in computing expected 
values. Because any error in this assumption would 
make specific occupational ratios of observed to 
expected values especially vulnerable, these ratios 
have been recomputed using the figures for whites 


a greater excess of nonwhite unemployment 
than actually exists. By both “gross” and 
“net” measures, occupational difference is 
more important than educational deficiency. 
However, there is a considerable “joint” in- 
fluence of the two factors. 


only in establishing expected frequencies. This 
alternative computation yields a rank order corre- 
lation of —.38. The correlation is thus in the same 
direction as that reported in Table 2, but consider- 
ably smaller. The principal difference between the 
recalculation and the figures reported in Table 2 
lies in placing domestic service among the top third 
of occupations with respect to inequality of unem- 
ployment. 


‘ 
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Interpretation of these findings rests 
upon the handling of the “joint” influence, 
which in turn hinges on a causal assumption. 
The “joint” influence may be regarded as an 
overlapping of the effects of education and 
occupation, in which case a portion of the 
joint influence would be added to the net 
influence for each factor. Or the joint influ- 


Without decisive evidence, it is still pos- 
sible to make a plausible assumption as the 
basis for interpretation. The third alterna- 
tive seems most adequate in the present 
situation. The qualifications indicated by 
education may be viewed as determining oc- 
cupation in part, and the joint influence con- 
ceived as the indirect effect of education by 


TABLE 4 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION TO THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE MALE 
UNEMPLOYMENT, BY REGION, UNITED STATES, 1940* 


NortH AND WEST SouTH 
VARIABLE AND TYPE 
on Iresumece Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of Unempl. of Diff. of Unempl. of Diff. 


Gross Influence 


Influence of education.......... 8. 21.5 8.8 56.6 
Influence of occupation......... 19. 41.0 23.9 153.6 
Combined and Net Influence 
Net influence of education. ..... 4. 9.4 1.9 12.4 
Net influence of occupation. .... 15. 32.9 17.0 | 109.3 
Joie 3. 8.1 6.9 | 44.3 
Combined influence.......... 24.1 50.4 25.9 165.9 
23.7 49.6 | —10.3 | —65.9 
Total difference............. 47.8 100.0 15.6 | 100.0 


* Computed by the method of expected cases from data in Occupational Characteristics, pp. 59-62, 65- 


68, 95-98, 101-4. 


ence may be assumed to measure the impact 
of a third variable which is a determinant of 
both education and occupation, in which 
case only the net influences would be as- 
signed to the two variables. Or one factor 
may be regarded as determining the other, 
in which case the joint influence would be 
added to the net influence of the variable 
assigned causal priority, to give a measure 
of its direct and indirect influence on em- 
ployment inequality. 


way of its effect on occupation. Thus, when 
the gross influence of education® and the net 
influence of occupation are used, the two 
foci of discrimination are found to be of ap- 
proximately equal importance, education 
being a little more important when farming 
is included and a little less important when 
farming is excluded. 


8 The ‘‘gross’’ influence of a variable is by defini- 
tion the sum of its “‘net’’ influence plus the ‘‘joint”’ 
influence of the two variables. 
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REGIONAL VARIATION 


Comparison of the South with the rest of 
the United States reveals some striking 
contrasts (Table 4). First of all there is a 
sharp contrast in the focus of discrimination 
on employment per se. Approximately half 
the inequality in employment outside the 
South is attributable to discrimination and 
other qualifications, apart from educa- 


equal importance was an artifact of the in- 
clusion of the two regional areas character- 
ized by marked difference in educational 
level, occupational distribution, and em- 
ployment patterns. Though the regions are 
similar with respect to the total impact of 
the two factors, they differ in the degree to 
which the impact of education operates di- 
rectly or indirectly on employment. The in- 


TABLE 5 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION TO THE 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND 


PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE FEMALE 


UNEMPLOYMENT, UNITED STATES, 1940* 


NONAGRICULTURAL 
LL OCCUPATIONS OccuPATIONS 
VARIABLE AND TYPE 
OF INFLUENCE 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of Unempl. of Diff. of Unempl. of Diff. 
Gross Influence 
Influence of education.......... 8.8 32.9 10.0 31.3 
Influence of occupation......... 10.4 39.1 13.4 41.8 
Combined and Net Influence 
Net influence of education...... 2.1 4.1 1.1 3.5 
Net influence of occupation. .... 2.7 10.2 4.5 14.0 
Joint inflmence... ............00.. 7.7 28.9 8.9 27.8 
Combined influence.......... 11.5 43.1 14.5 45.3 
Total difference............. 26.7 100.0 32.0 100.0 


* Computed by the method of expected cases from data in Occupational Characteristics, pp. 63-64, 69-70. 


tion and occupation. But in the South 
the system appears to favor the nonwhite 
for employment after these two factors 
have been removed. Using the gross in- 
fluence of education as before and the net 
influence of occupation, the influence of oc- 
cupation in both regions is close to twice as 
great as the direct and indirect influence of 
education. This finding suggests that the 
earlier observation giving the two factors 


direct influence of education through occu- 
pation (joint influence) makes up 46 per cent 
of the total influence of education in the 
North and West and 78 per cent in the 
South. 

One possible interpretation of these dif- 
ferences would be that in the South dis- 
crimination tends to be focused further from 
the end-product inequality and that there 
is a closer integration of occupational and 
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educational status. Thus there is less con- 
spicuous employment discrimination (by 
this measure) in the South because the in- 
stitutional structure operates early in the 
individual’s life to convert discrimination 
into unequal qualification, reducing the 
need and possibility for open discrimination 
within the labor market. 


VARIATION WITH SEX 


The data for women show both similari- 
ties to and dissimilarities from that for men. 


TABLE 6 


RESTRICTION IN OCCUPATION AND EMPLOy- 
MENT, WITH THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION 
REMOVED, FOR NONWHITE FEMALES, UNITED 
STATES, 1940 


RATIO OF OBSERVED TO 
FRe- 
QUENCY* OF 
OccuPATION 
Employed | Unemployed 
Persons Persons 
86 1.59 
1.04 
.22 1.39 
Clerical workers.......... | 2.33 
.16 1.58 
.30 1.79 
Domestic service......... 1.98 1.09 
Other servicef............ .90 1.21 
Farm laborers............ 1.77 .86 
Other laborers............ Pes 1.46 
Rank order correlation between the series = —.82 


* Expected frequencies are computed on the basis of educa- 
tional attainment distribution. 


t Because of the small number of women in protective 
service, this category was consolidated with ‘‘other service.’’ 


Thirty-five per cent of occupational in- 
equality for nonwhite women is attributable 
to factors indicated by education, which is 
fairly close to the 39 per cent figure for men. 
However, analysis by occupations shows 
some difference. For men, in every occupa- 
tion except the professions® there is some 


® The results of ‘‘expected cases’’ analysis have 
been summarized separately for each occupation 
but have not been presented or fully discussed in 
this paper. 


residual inequality in addition to that as- 
sociated with education, which is in the 
same direction as the influence of education. 
As “craftsmen and foremen,” as “opera- 
tives,” and as “‘service workers” (other than 
domestic and protective), nonwhite women 
should have a larger share of the positions 
than whites on the basis of the low educa- 
tional level, but they have actually less than 
a proportionate share. As unskilled laborers, 
nonwhite women have more than their 
share of positions but have considerably 
less than their low educational level would 
lead one to expect. Consequently, the over- 
all figure of 35 per cent cannot be given so 
clear an interpretation as can the figure for 
men. 

The data for women regarding the con- 
tribution of occupational difference to excess 
unemployment yield a quite different con- 
clusion from those for men. From three- 
quarters to seven-eighths of inequality in 
employment must be attributed to discrim- 
ination and qualifications not indicated by 
occupation. Thus, for women, in contrast 
with men, the focus of discrimination may 
be strongest on securing employment per se, 
and the discrimination which limits the 
range of occupations open to the nonwhite 
women accounts for only a small part of 
the excess unemployment." 

The same observation is further con- 
firmed in the combined analysis of educa- 
tion and occupation together (Table 5). The 
combined influence of the two factors ac- 
counts for a little less than half of the de- 
ficient employment of the nonwhite women. 
The importance of education relative to 
employment is greater than in the case of 
men, but more of its influence is indirect, de- 
pending on occupation. The possibility that 
unemployment of nonwhite women may be 
partly the extension of opposition to their 
employment in specific occupations is sup- 
ported by the rank order correlation be- 
tween occupational and employment in- 


10 The actual degree of occupational inequality 
between white and nonwhite women is considerable, 
although its significance for differences in unem- 
ployment rates, as indicated above, is minor. 
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equality (Table 6). The negative relation- 
ship (rho= —.82) is greater than that for 
men." 

When regional variation is examined 
(Table 7), there is a greater association in 
the South of excess unemployment with 
education and occupation, together and 
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In sum, regional variation is generally 
similar for the two sexes, the combined di- 
rect and indirect relation of educational 
deficiency to excess unemployment is only 
slightly less for women than for men, in 
both regions, but the focus at occupational 
inequality is much less important and is 


TABLE 7 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION TO THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE FEMALE 
UNEMPLOYMENT, BY REGION, UNITED STATES, 1940* 


NortH AND WEST 
VARIABLE AND TYPE 
on Ineumnce Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of Unemp]. of Diff. of Unempl. of Diff. 
Gross Influence 
Influence of education.......... 6.3 12.2 9.8 51.8 
Influence of occupation......... 9.6 18.6 14.0 dat 
Combined and Net Influence 
Net influence of education. ..... 2.4 4.6 1.2 6.2 
Net influence of occupation. .... - Be 10.9 5.3 28.1 
4.0 7.6 8.7 45.6 
Combined influence.......... 12.0 23.2 15.2 79.8 
Total difference............. 51.7 100.0 19.0 100.0 


* Computed by the method of expected cases from data in Occupational Characteristics, pp. 63-64, 69— 


70, 99-100, 105-6. 


singly, than there was for men. A greater 
proportion of the impact of education is in- 
direct in the South, as was found for men. 
However, more inequality remains in both 
regions after the combined influence of the 
two factors is removed than was true for 
men. 


1 The alternative calculation, as explained in n. 6, 
yields a rho of —.62. As with the data for men, the 
correlation is in the same direction but smaller than 
that reported in the text table. 


replaced in importance by a strong focus 
on employment per se. 


COMMENTS ON METHOD 


The measurements presented in this 
paper constitute merely a tentative applica- 
tion of a particular statistical technique to 
the problem under consideration. Use of the 
“residual” definition of discrimination re- 
quires considerable caution in interpreta- 
tion. No measure of qualifications not indi- 
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cated by education has been provided. 
Where the measure of discrimination is in 
the same direction as the influence of the 
measured qualification, it seems quite pos- 
sible that additional qualification may ac- 
count for some of the residual. In those oc- 
cupations in which discrimination is in a 
direction opposite to the influence of meas- 
ured qualification, such an inference seems 
less plausible. Patterns of occupational 
preference and work attitudes of the minor- 
ity itself may be included under “discrimi- 
nation.” The indirect consequences of other 
sorts of inequality and discrimination may 
also be reflected. For example, the residen- 
tial segregation of minority groups affects 
their access to jobs. Consideration must also 
be given to a possible differential in the 
meaning of unemployment. For white 
women, unemployment rates may be high 
in higher-level occupations because there is 
less urgency in securing a job. Such a 
pattern would spuriously reduce the impact 
of occupational position on the nonwhite 
woman’s excess unemployment by limiting 
the variation in unemployment rates among 
the different occupations. 

There are clear limitations to studying 
discrimination through abstracting elements 
from the mass data of inequality. However, 
there are perhaps equally great difficulties 


in identifying discrimination in the behavior 
of persons in decision-making positions. 
Analysis of mass data has at least two im- 
portant functions in relation to studies of 
the latter type: it provides suggestions con- 
cerning their most important focal points, 
and it provides a check against the findings. 

Interpretation of evidence on the foci of 
discrimination cannot be extended to pre- 
dictions concerning the consequences of 
changing any of the variables in the situa- 
tion. In a sense, discrimination may be 
“latent.” The employer who has no quali- 
fied nonwhite applicants for jobs cannot dis- 
criminate, though he may be entirely ready 
to discriminate should a qualified nonwhite 
apply. Discrimination cannot exist without 
a situation which affords an opportunity for 
a discriminating action, and cannot there- 
fore be equated with the notion of prejudice. 
If discrimination is entirely manifest, then 
elevating the nonwhite’s education should 
improve his occupational standing and re- 
duce his unemployment simultaneously. 
With sufficient “latent” discrimination, 
raising the nonwhite’s education might 
change neither his occupation nor his em- 
ployment but would increase manifest dis- 
crimination of the sort being measured in 
this paper. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 
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SOCIAL WELFARE FUNCTIONS BASED ON INDIVIDUAL RANKINGS 


LEO A. GOODMAN AND HARRY MARKOWITz! 


ABSTRACT 


K. J. Arrow has described five apparently reasonable properties which any voting system or other “‘social 
welfare function”’ should have. He has demonstrated mathematically that none could possibly have all these 
properties. One of his requirements is questionable, but if it is modified many ‘‘voting systems’’ become ac- 


ceptable. 


A social welfare function is defined as a 
method for obtaining group preferences, 
given the preferences of the individual mem- 
bers of the group. An election system, for 
example, gives a “community choice” of 
candidates as a function of voters’ choices. 
Kenneth Arrow? has shown (1) that if indi- 
vidual preferences are expressed as rankings 
of various alternatives and (2) that if we re- 
quire certain “natural” conditions of any 
“acceptable” social welfare function, then 
“acceptable”’ welfare functions do not exist. 
No welfare function has the properties 
which, it would seem at first glance, we 
would require of, for example, a reasonable 
voting system. 

In this paper we argue that the Arrow 
postulates are not as plausible as they at 
first appear. The Arrow postulates can be 
modified somewhat to meet our objections, 
but then many social welfare functions 
satisfy the modified postulates. The fact 
that a large class of social welfare functions 
exist means that value judgments in addi- 
tion to those embodied in the modified 
postulates are needed to choose a unique 
function. We will then consider which of 
the many functions not rejected by the 
modified postulates seem most reasonable. 

Let us consider an example of a welfare 


1 Mr. Goodman’s contribution was financed in 
part by the Office of Naval Research. Mr. Mark- 
owitz’s contribution was initiated while he was a 
Research Fellow of the Cowles Commission for 
Research in Economics. This paper will be re- 
printed as Cowles Commission New Series No. 67. 


2K. J. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual 
Values (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1951). 
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function which, like all welfare functions, 
contradicts the “‘natural” conditions which 
Arrow requires. This example will be useful 
later, when we consider the plausibility of 
the Arrow conditions. 

Each “voter” ranks the ‘‘candidates,”’ 
the lowest ranking being assigned to his first 
preference. Consider the welfare function 
which prescribes: for each candidate total 
the ranks given him by the various voters; 
one candidate is socially preferred to an- 
other if his sum of ranks is less than that of 
the other. Thus, if we have three candidates, 
a, b, and c, who are ranked by two voters, 
A and B, as in Table 1, then 6 is preferred 


TABLE 1 TABLE 2 
a | 6b c a 6 
1121/3 1 | 2 
4 | sis 2 


to a and a is preferred to c. But if c had not 
been available, the rankings would have 
been as in Table 2; a and 5 would be socially 
equivalent. This phenomenon of a changing 
social choice (6 was preferred to a when c 
was available but was equivalent to a when 
c was not available) contradicts a condition 
which Arrow thinks is natural to impose on 
“acceptable” social welfare functions. 

Let us present another example known 
as the “paradox of voting,” which is de- 
scribed also by Arrow. A natural way of 
arriving at a social preference might be to 
say that one candidate is preferred to 
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another candidate if a majority of voters in 
the community prefer the first candidate 
to the second, i.e., would choose the first 
over the second if there were only two. 
Thus, if we have three candidates, a, b, and 
c, who are ranked by three voters, A, B, C, 
as in Table 3, then a majority prefer a to b 


TABLE 3 
a b 
eon 1 2 3 
ees 3 1 2 
3 1 


and b to c. If the community is to be re- 
garded as behaving “rationally,” we are 
forced to say that a is preferred to c. But 
in fact a majority prefer c to a. Hence the 
social welfare function based on majority 
rule does not exhibit the “rationality’”’ one 
might wish to require of such modes of 
social choice. 

If we had used the social welfare function 
first described (summation of ranks), we 
would have found that a, b, and c were 
socially equivalent but that when 6 was not 
available c was preferred to a. Hence, again 
we see the phenomenon of a changing social 
choice, which contradicts a condition which 
Arrow thinks is natural. 

The Arrow conditions, to be satisfied by 
any “acceptable’’ social welfare function, 
may be paraphrased as follows: 


Condition 1.—The social welfare function is 
a method for obtaining a simple social 
ordering (which is transitive) defined for 
a sufficiently wide range of individual 
orderings (rankings). 

Condition 2.—If alternative (a) rises or re- 
mains still in the ordering of every indi- 
vidual and no other change takes place 
in those orderings, then alternative (a) 
rises, or at least does not fall, in the social 
ordering. 


A social welfare function gives a social 
choice (or set of choices) for every set of 
available alternatives. We may consider the 


“choice function” associated with a given 
social welfare function, and we may con- 
sider how this choice function changes as 
voters’ preferences change or as changes 
take place in the considered (though not 
necessarily available) candidates. Arrow 
requires: 


Condition 3 (Independence of irrelevant al- 
ternatives)—If each voter ranks each 
available candidate exactly the same in 
one situation as he does in another, then, 
no matter what is true about the rankings 
of the other (nonavailable) candidates 
who have been considered, the choice 
among the available candidates is the 
same in both situations. 

Condition 4.—The social welfare function 
must not be “imposed”’; i.e., it must not 
be given independently of individual 
preferences. 

Condition 5.—The social welfare function 
must not be dictatorial; i.e., it must not 
be identical with the preferences of one 
individual, irrespective of all other indi- 
viduals’ preferences. 


Arrow has shown that no social welfare 
function satisfies the foregoing, apparently 
reasonable, conditions. The example of a 
welfare function which we first considered 
(summation of ranks) contradicts Condi- 
tion 3, and the method of majority rule con- 
tradicts the transitivity property of Condi- 
tion 1. 

We will first present our objections to the 
Arrow conditions intuitively and then state 
our position more formally. Suppose you 
intended to serve refreshments to two 
friends. You could serve them either coffee 
or tea but not both; A preferred coffee, B 
preferred tea. It seems clear that a sym- 
metric (“democratic”) welfare function 
would rank coffee and tea equally. Suppose 
you had other information concerning the 
preferences of A and B. While A prefers 
coffee to tea, he prefers tea to cocoa and 
cocoa to milk. B, on the other hand, not 
only prefers tea to coffee but prefers cocoa 
to coffee, milk to coffee, tomato juice to 
coffee; he would rather drink water than 
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coffee; and he preferred tea to cocoa, milk, 
tomato juice, and water. Given this added 
information, it seems plausible to serve tea 
rather than coffee; for it does not make 
“much difference” to A, and it makes “‘quite 
a bit of difference” to B. 

In terms of the example of Tables 1 and 
2, if we had the information in Table 1, then 
this information should have been used 
even when only a and 3 are available. If 
initially we had only the information in 
Table 2 (i.e., the preferences of A and B for 
a and 6) and then had been given the in- 
formation in Table 1 (i.e., the preferences of 
A and B for a, 6, and c), we might wish to 
use the fact that it seems to make “more 
difference” to B than to A. Thus the “‘irrele- 
vant alternative” is not necessarily irrele- 
vant.® 

Still looking at the problem intuitively, 
it may be objected that although B prefers 
c more than a but less than 8, while A 
prefers 6 more than c but less than a, still 
B may feel less “‘difference’’ between a and b 
than does A. This argument might be put 
forth no matter how many objects were 
found preferred by B to 6 but not to a. We 
can avoid some of the consequences of this 
argument if we assume that each indi- 
vidual has only a finite number of indiffer- 
ence levels or “levels of discretion.” That 
is, for some N, once we find W states or 
candidates none of which are indifferent in 
the individual’s preferences, then every 
other state or candidate is indifferent to 
one of these. A change from one level to the 
next represents the minimum difference 
which is discernible to an individual. This 
assumption is not unreasonable; we cannot 
expect individuals to have more than 10* 
or 10° or 10° levels of discretion.‘ 

Let us state our position more formally: 
Suppose that there are M voters, 1,..., 


3L. J. Savage (‘“‘The Theory of Statistical De- 
cision,”’ Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XLVI, No. 253 [1951], 64) has pointed out in a 
different context that ‘‘when the new act is ad- 
mitted the group may well change its choice to 
arrive at a compromise with some members who 
prefer the new possibility, without actually adopting 
the new possibility itself.” 
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i,...,M. Each has a finite number of 
“levels of discretion,” 1, 2,..., Z;. Level 
one is best; L;, worst. The number, L;, of 
levels may differ from person to person. 

Suppose we are considering two candi- 
dates (1 and 2) and suppose further—for a 
moment—that we know the level at which 
each voter 7 ranks 1 and 2; i.e., we know 1a, 
1. Given the matrix 1,;, a social welfare 
function will rank the candidates 1 and 2. 
If candidate 2 fell in the opinion of voter 1 
(i.e., lig increases), everything else remain- 
ing the same, we would require that candi- 
date 2 should not rise in the social ordering. 
This does not contradict the Arrow re- 
quirements. We would also admit the fol- 
lowing resolutions. 


Resolution 1.—A social welfare function 
shall not be rejected as unreasonable on 
the sole grounds that candidate 7° falls 
in the social ordering, when, for some 
i = 1°, 19 increases—the other 1,;’s re- 
maining the same. 


Typically we will not know the exact 
levels 1;; or even the number of levels L;. 
All we will know are the rankings a,; of n 
candidates by m voters. This information 
may be expressed by a matrix A = (a,;). 
(We assume that each of the m voters has 
ranked all the ” candidates.) Our previous 
discussion justifies. 


Resolution 2.—A social welfare function 
shall not be rejected on the sole grounds 
that it changes the ordering of 7; and 72 
as the state of information changes. 


The condition that the welfare function 
should be independent of irrelevant alterna- 
tives may be preserved somewhat; it seems 
reasonable to require. 


Resolution 3.—For a given state of informa- 
tion, the welfare function should order 
the ‘‘candidates”’ independently of their 
availability. 

‘We realize that continuity assumptions are 
often made; but these, we feel, are made for reasons 
of mathematical convenience rather than out of the 
conviction that the individual has a noncountable— 
or even denumerable—number of “discretion 
levels.”’ 
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If we modify the Arrow conditions to 
satisfy our three resolutions, then we have 
a set of conditions satisfied by many welfare 
functions. The fact that a large class of 
social welfare functions exists means that 
value judgments in addition to those em- 
bodied in the resolutions are needed to 
choose a unique function. We will now con- 
sider which functions we think are ‘“‘most 
plausible” in our context. We will follow 
Arrow in the use of the axiomatic approach ; 
that is, we will lay down conditions to be 
required of any welfare function and will 
then seek those welfare functions which 
satisfy these conditions. Our conditions will 
be somewhat different from those of Arrow. 

For any given state of information 
(given by a matrix A = [a,;] of orderings) 
the social welfare function gives a simple 
ordering of alternatives, independently of 
their availability; i.e., the social welfare 
function orders the vectors 


(Q1j 


ami 


a set in an m-dimensional Euclidean space. 
The social welfare function is defined for all 
states of information (‘‘Universal Applica- 
bility’’), i.e., the ordering is defined for all 
matrices (a,j) of positive integers. This 
ordering satisfies the following conditions: 


Condition 1 (Pareto optimality).—If nobody 
prefers j2 to 7; and somebody prefers 7, to 
je, then jf: is socially preferred to js, i.e., if 
@;;, > for all and > a;;, for 
some 7, then {a;;,} > {aij,}. 

In some cases the following condition is 
desirable: 


Condition 2 (Symmetry).—The social order- 
ing is unchanged if the rows of A are 
interchanged. 


The first two conditions, we feel, are 
self-explanatory. The next condition says, 


roughly, that the significance of a change 
from one discretion level to the next is the 
same, no matter what level one starts from. 


Condition 3.—Suppose voter i has exhibited 
L; levels of discretion. The social order- 
ing among candidates 1 and 2 remains 
unchanged if we replace aj and a2 by 
@i+c¢ and a2+¢, respectively. The 
constant c must be an integer such that 


1 < ai < max. 


for all 7. 


If we require only Condition 1, any 
monotonic ordering function defines a social 
welfare function, and these are the only 
acceptable ones. 

If we insist on Conditions 1-3, then one 
and only one social welfare function is ac- 
ceptable. This prescribes that 


{ais} > {ais} 


if and only if 
ai;,> aij, - 


This will be shown in the next section.® 


5 Arrow has stated: ‘‘The close relationship 
between inter-personal comparability of utility 
differences (marginal utilities) and the use of the 
summation-of-utilities criterion for social welfare 
decisions has, of course, long been recognized 
vaguely; however, Goodman-Markowitz have great- 
ly clarified the meaning of the proposition, and, in 
particular, have shown that the two conditions are 
necessary and sufficient for each other’ (‘‘The 
Meaning of Social Welfare: A Comment on Some 
Recent Proposals,’’ Technical Report No. 2, De- 
partment of Economics, Stanford University, 1951). 

Arrow has also shown that Conditions 1-3 imply 
that the less discriminating individual is completely 
discriminated against. He points out that this result 
has obviously a strong affinity with the discussion 
by J. von Neumann and O. Morgenstern of games 
with discrete utility scales; there too it develops 
that the less discerning player is completely dis- 
criminated against (cf. J. von Neumann and O. 
Morgenstern, Theory of Games and Economic Be- 
havior [Princeton University Press, 1947], pp. 614- 
16). It should be mentioned that by removing the 
symmetry condition and using an appropriate sys- 
tem of weights, w;, this problem may be avoided. 
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The authors also had conjectured that 
if only Conditions 1 and 3 are required, then 
a simple class of welfare functions is ac- 
ceptable (some continuity condition on the 
function is also needed). A welfare function 
is a member of this acceptable class if and 
only if there exists a set of weights w; such 
that 

{ais} > {ais} 


if and only if 
wiaii, > wiais, 


A result of the work of D. Blackwell and 
M. A. Girshick, presented by Blackwell at 
the Santa Monica meetings of the Institute 
of Mathematical Statistics, August, 1951, 
verifies this conjecture if certain continuity 
conditions are added. 

Clifford Hildreth® has shown one way of 
avoiding the Arrow paradox. In the Hil- 
dreth system, probability combinations of 
alternatives are introduced explicitly. The 
present writers feel that the Hildreth re- 
sults do not completely remove the sting 
from the Arrow paradox. In some practical 
situations we know only the rankings by 
individuals. In an election, for example, we 
usually know only which candidate is most 
preferred by each voter. We might reason- 
ably ask each voter to rank all candidates. 
But it does not seem too reasonable to re- 
quire that voters consider probability com- 
binations of candidates. 

If we combine one aspect of the Hildreth 
approach with ours, an interesting light is 
cast on Arrow’s Possibility Theorem. Ar- 
row’s result was originally derived from a 
requirement that the ordering be independ- 
ent of the choice of the utility function to 
represent the individual orderings; i.e., there 
is some kind of invariance under monotone 
transformations of the individual indiffer- 
ence map. We find that even requiring in- 
variance under linear transformations will 
lead to the same paradox, essentially. 


®C. Hildreth, Cowles Commission Discussion 
2002 and 2028. 


Papers, ‘‘“Economics,’’ Nos. 
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PROOFS 


Let there be m voters. An acceptable 
social welfare function is a weak ordering 
of the points {a,} in a subset of m-dimen- 
sional Euclidean space such that 

1. Pareto optimality. —If aj’ > a; for all 
values of i, except io; then {a;" } > {aj} (aj 
preferred to a;’) when a;/ > a;, 

2. Symmetry.—{a;} = {b;} "when there 
exists a one-to-one mapping of the indices 
i = j such that a; = Bj. 

3a. {a;} > {b;} if and only if {a;} + 
{cs} > {bi} + {ci}. 


THEOREM 1: (A) The ordering relation de- 
fined by {a;} = {b;} if Da; = {a;} 
{b;} if Da; > Ld; is an acceptable social 
welfare function. (B) It is the only ac- 
ceptable social welfare function. 


Proof.—A is trivial since Conditions 1, 
2, and 3a are easily verified. B is more 
difficult. 

Let us first consider the case (a) where 
Ya; = 2b;. We must show that any social 
welfare function must necessarily prescribe 


{a;} = {b;}. Let us add 


b= 


s=1 


to the two vectors. We then have 
a;+¢;= (b,—a,) = 
s=1 
i-2 
+ =. (6,—a,) = 
s=1 


and a) + co = bm + Cm = 0. Hence by (3a) 
we need only consider the case where a; = 
b-1 and a= Ra = when Da; = Dj. 
Hence by (2) {a:} = 

Let us now consider the case when 
La; > 2b;. We must show that any social 
welfare function must necessarily prescribe 
{a;} > {b;}. Let us consider a vector {c;} 
such that Ye; = bi), cs =O for 
a; < b; and c;+ 5; < a;, otherwise. Then 


= 
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{b; + c;} = {a,}, by the preceding result, and 
{b; + > {b;} by (1). Hence, {a,;} > {8;}. 

In the proof of Theorem 1, we added, us- 
ing (3a), constants to the vectors {a;} and 
{b;} in proving the first case (a). It is inter- 
esting to note that we need not postulate the 
existence of any numbers a,, 5; greater than 
those observed. 

We prove this fact by means of mathe- 
matical induction on m, the number of 
voters. For m = 2, it is clear since the con- 
stants added are such that the resulting vec- 
tors contain only the numbers 0 and }; — a1, 
which may be taken as nonnegative. Let us 
assume the result is true for vectors in m — 1 
space, and let us choose two vectors satisfy- 
ing case (a) in m space. Rearrange these vec- 
tors so that a, — b», > 0. Now consider the 
vectors d2,...,@m—2, Gm—i} and 
be, — (Gm = } which satis- 
fy case (a) in m — 1 space. By the induction 
hypothesis, we assume that constants may 
be added to these vectors such that none of 
the resulting numbers are greater than those 
appearing in the two vectors and a fortiori 
in the vectors {a;}, {5;}. In the original 
vectors, 5,—; and @, are transformed into 
Qn — bm, and b, is transformed into 0. 
Hence the result is proved. 

The preceding argument suffices to show 
also that the constants added need never 
be such as to obtain negative numbers. 

If the original subset in the m space is re- 
stricted, furthermore, by the condition that 
a; should be nonnegative integers (rank- 
ings), the results still hold, since, in that case, 
all constants added in the proof of Theorem 
1 were also integers. 

Suppose condition (3a) is changed to read 

3b. The a; are determined except for 
arbitrary scale factors; i.e., {a;} > {0,}, if 
and only if {cia} > 

Then by replacing a; by a; = e** and 


using a slight modification of Theorem 1 
in the x space, we obtain 


THEOREM 2: (A) When (3a) is replaced by 
(3b), then the ordering relation defined 
by {a;} = {b;} if a; = IId,, {a,} {b;} 
if Ila; > IIb; is an acceptable social wel- 
fare function. (B) It is the only ac- 
ceptable social welfare function (when 
[3a] is replaced by [36}). 


From Theorems 1 and 2 we have 


THEOREM 3: When (3a) is replaced by the 
condition that the a; are determined 
except for arbitrary linear transforma- 
tions; i.e., {a;} > {d;], if and only if 
{c; + d;a;} > {c; + d,b;}, then no social 
welfare function is possible. 


This result gives us some insight into the 
“Possibility Theorem” of Arrow. 

Suppose now that a social welfare func- 
tion is not required to satisfy conditions (2) 
and (3a). Then we have 


THEOREM 4: (A) If (2) and (3a) are not re- 
quired, the ordering relation defined by 
{ai} = if f({a:}) = f({di}), {as} > 
{b;} if f({a:}) > f({b;}), is an acceptable 
social welfare function, when f is mono- 
tonic; i.e., for c;, > Oandc; > 0, f({b:+ 
ci}) > f({b:}). (B) These are the only 
acceptable social welfare functions (if [2] 
and [3a] are not required). 


Proof.—A is trivial. Now for B. Suppose 
we are given a social welfare function (i.e., 
an ordering of the points, in a subset of m 
space). By ordering we may define a real 
value function g({a;}) which has the prop- 
erty that g({a;}) = g({b;}) if and only if 
{a;} = {b;} and g({a,}) > g({d.}) if and 
only if {a;} > {b,}. Since the social welfare 
function satisfies (1), g is monotonic. 
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WHITE-COLLAR CRIME AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE* 


VILHELM AUBERT 


ABSTRACT 
The major theoretical significance of white-collar crime lies in its ambiguity as simultaneously crime 


and not crime. This is symptomati 


uliar to the social structure. Research 


can begin with the ambivalent attitudes of individuals to white-collar offenses and to the laws against them. 
A Norwegian study revealed in businessmen a strikingly ambivalent attitude to price control and rationing 


and to violations of the regulations. Another study show 


on labor legislation among 


legislators. The function of law is to preserve peace in the face of these conflicts. 


One sign of maturity in a research field is 
the constant and conscious utilization of 
specific empirical findings to throw light 
on general theoretical problems. As long as 
this takes place only as a caprice of occasion- 
al deviants, a science has not reached the 
stage where research becomes genuinely 
cumulative. The study of crime is in this 
respect a pertinent example of missed op- 
portunities. The numerous studies in the 
etiology of criminal and delinquent behavior 
have by and large constituted an applied 
field, where research might instead also have 
been oriented toward basic social theory, or 
at least toward theories of the middle 
range. 

One main obstacle to the development of 
a fruitful theoretical orientation is to be 
found in the tendency to treat criminal be- 
havior, on the one hand, and the system of 
legal sanctions, on the other, as two separate 
problems. In our opinion, crime and punish- 
ment are most fruitfully handled as two 
aspects of a group process or two links in a 
specific type of social interaction. 

It is frequently impossible to discover the 
socio-psychological origin’ and functions of 
criminal behavior without insight into the 
social processes behind the enactment of the 
corresponding parts of the criminal legisla- 
tion. The social norms and mores that gave 
impetus to the enactment, and the groups 
that uphold these norms, are important to 
know for purposes, also, of tracing the 


*I wish to thank Dr. Daniel Katz, Ragnar 
Rommetveit, and Knut Sveri who gave me many 
helpful suggestions for this article. 
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criminal recruitment mechanisms. The na- 
ture of the norms thus legally sanctioned 
may, for instance, to some extent determine 
whether the criminals tend to be rebels, 
psychopaths, or rational profit-seekers. 

The interdependence of the origin and 
function of social norms and the origin of 
deviations is seen very clearly in societies 
which make political activities criminal. 
Unless we know fairly well the location and 
scope of the groups supporting the legisla- 
tion, the function it serves in those groups, 
and the social norms it is based upon, we 
shall not succeed in explaining and predict- 
ing offenses. As we shall see later, this type 
of interdependence is apparent in the study 
of white-collar crimes. In the study of more 
“orthodox” or “classical” crimes it has, 
however, been largely ignored, in spite of 
occasional programmatic pleas for an inter- 
action approach, notably one from Thorsten 
Sellin.? 

There are some fairly obvious reasons 
why the origin and functions of deviant be- 
havior—criminal or not—have been the 
main focus of scientific attention, to the 
neglect of the complementary phenomenon 
of norm-conformity and pressure to con- 
form. It seems somehow to be “natural” to 
ask why the deviants become deviants, and 
not why the conforming majority conform 
and support definitions of specific types of 
behavior and attitudes as deviations, and 
prosecute them as such. Robert Merton 


1 Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime 
(Social Science Research Council Bull. 41 [New 
York, 1938]), chap. ii. 
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made the parallel observation concerning 
the sociology of knowledge that it seems 
more “natural” to search for a causal ex- 
planation of scientific and other intellectual 
“errors” than to inquire into the whys and 
wherefores of “‘truth.”’ But, he proceeds, the 
“Copernican revolution” in the sociology 
of knowledge came when the scientists be- 
gan to ask for explanations not only of the 
mistakes but also of the true, plausible, or 
valid knowledge.? A similar revolution is 
much needed in the study of criminology 
and criminal law. 

It is, by the way, likely that its close rela- 
tionship to law explains why criminology in 
this respect has remained a more obedient 
servant of society’s conventions than many 
other fields of social science. There is an un- 
derstandable resistance on the part of law- 
makers, judges, and lawyers to become the 
object of scientific studies, as the criminals 
are. And this resistance becomes effective 
by virtue of the close association between 
them and the criminologists. 

There are other factors which may help 
us to understand the strong scientific at- 
traction inherent in deviant behavior. In 
contrast to conformity, deviant behavior is 
dramatic and often highly entertaining. In 
Gestalt terminology, deviation is the “‘figure”’ 
against the ‘‘ground”’ of conformity. There 
can be little doubt that much scientific ef- 
fort in sociology has been drawn to the out- 
standing and dramatic, although theoretical- 
ly isolated, events, at the expense of the dull 
trivialities which frequently may provide 
us with better keys to the understanding of 
general problems. 

‘| The recent concern among social scien- 
tists with white-collar crime tends to bring 
long-neglected relationships between crimi- 
nal behavior, criminal law, penal sanctions, 
and social structure into focus. The unex- 
pected and somehow deviant nature of 
many recent laws defining white-collar 
crimes has made it natural to ask for an 
explanation of the norms themselves and 
2 Robert Merton, ‘“The Sociology of Knowledge,’’ 


Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1950), p. 222. 


not only of their infringements. As soon as 
this happens new theoretical vistas are im- 
mediately opened. 

Although white-collar crime today in 
itself is a very important practical problem, 
its research importance does not lie within 
the specific field itself. What is theoretically 
important is that white-collar crime seems 
to be one of those phenomena which are 
particularly sensitive to—and_ therefore 
highly symptomatic of—more pervasive 
and generalizable features of the social 
structure. That is why the field merits even 
more attention than it is given today. 

Although the selection of white-collar 
crime as a field of research is a real achieve- 
ment, the discussion has had an unfortunate 
slant. Not the least responsible for this is 
the pioneer in the study of white-collar 
crime, the late E. H. Sutherland. His formu- 
lation of the problem, ‘Is white-collar crime 
a crime?”’’), has given rise to futile termi- 
nological disputes, which are apt to become 
clouded by class identifications and ideo- 
logical convictions. 

The discussion in the American Journal 
of Sociology some years ago between Har- 
tung and Burgess demonstrates some dan- 
gers inherent in this way of phrasing the 
problem.* Professor Hartung seemed to 
interpret the question of whether white- 
collar crimes are crimes or not as a research 
problem, and gave an affirmative answer as 
if it were a significant result of his studies. 
Although the material presented by Har- 
tung is of considerable interest, the conclu- 
sion seems less significant since the problem 
mentioned is largely a matter of definition. 
Burgess on the other hand rejects Hartung’s 
(and Sutherland’s) answer on the basis of a 
theory about differences in causation, the 
implication being that there exists a specific 
“criminal-making process” common to all 
traditional crimes but not white-collar 

3 American Sociological Review, X (April, 1945), 
132-39. 


‘Frank E. Hartung, ‘‘White-Collar Offenses in 
the Wholesale Meat Industry in Detroit,’? American 
Journal of Sociology, LV (July, 1950), 25-31; 
and Ernest W. Burgess, ‘“‘Comment,’’ p. 34. 
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crimes, providing these former crimes with 
a uniform explanation. In view of the evi- 
dence, this seems hardly less dogmatic than 
the opposite view. 

When Burgess suggests that ‘‘a criminal 
is a person who regards himself as a criminal 
and is so regarded by society,” he is suggest- 
ing a subtle and—in some ways—significant 
criterion. It has the disadvantage, however, 
that only very careful attitude studies can 
reveal if it applies or not in a concrete case. 
For this end a unifying concept of those 
who fulfil the criterion is much needed. But 
if it were to be taken for granted without 
further research that all traditional crimes 
fulfil the criterion while none of the white- 
collar crimes do, it is merely a way to dis- 
pose of a complicated empirical problem in 
the guise of mere conceptual clarification 
and definition. 

Sutherland defined “white-collar crime 
...@S a crime committed by a person 
of respectability and high social status in 
the course of his occupation.”® As a proto- 
type of white-collar crimes, he focused 
special attention on crimes committed by 
businessmen in the course of their business 
activities. Hartung uses a somewhat nar- 
rower definition: ‘“‘A white-collar offense is 
defined as a violation of law regulating busi- 
ness, which is committed for a firm by the 
firm or its agents in the conduct of its busi- 
ness.”’® Cressey seems implicitly to be using 
a wider concept—in accordance with Suth- 
erland’s explicit definition—a concept broad 
enough to include also embezzlement.’ In 
the following we shall primarily have in 
mind white-collar crimes in the more narrow 
sense, those crimes which all the cited writ- 
ers would accept as such. 

The following characteristics of white- 
collar crimes are claimed to be established 
by the research done on these problems, 
primarily Sutherland’s. 


5 White Collar Crime (New York: Dryden Press, 
1949), p. 9. 

®Op. cit., p. 25. 

™ Donald R. Cressey, ‘“‘The Criminal Violation of 


Financial Trust,’’ American Sociological Review, 
XV (December, 1950), 741. 
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As far as the “‘law in books” is concerned, 
white-collar crimes have much in common 
with most “traditional” crimes. Statutes 
define a penal sanction against them. Ac- 
cording to Norwegian law these may be 
quite severe; for price violation they may 
amount to as much as three years’ imprison- 
ment. It is maintained that the situation is 
similar according to American law, although 
the evidence is not equally clear. 

The ‘‘law in action” is, however, in this 
field characterized by slow, inefficient, and 
highly differentia! implementation. And, 
it is maintained, more so than in other areas 
of the criminal law. Sometimes the lack of 
efficient implementation is foreshadowed al- 
ready in the “law in books” by the setting 
up of special types of enforcement machin- 
ery or the failing to solve obvious enforce- 
ment problems. Frequently, however, there 
is a real gap between the two levels of the 
law. 

White-collar crimes are numerous and, as 
it follows from the definition, committed by 
people of high social status, which usually 
also means high income. 

A trivial conclusion to be drawn from 
this is that low socio-economic status and 
associated factors cannot be considered 
crucial in the explanation of crime in general, 
that is, if white-collar crimes were to be con- 
sidered crimes. It is, moreover, possible that 
the acknowledged existence of white-collar 
crimes may tend to draw some of the atten- 
tion away from these factors in other areas 
of criminal behavior also. The same may 
happen to theories that explain crimes in 
terms of personality disorganization, low 
intelligence, physical type, or the like, al- 
though such theories are not meant to cover 
white-collar crime. 

There is usually no clear-cut opposition 
between the white-collar criminals and the 
general public, who are themselves often 
violating the same laws on a modest scale. 
The public has customarily a condoning, in- 
different, or ambivalent attitude. It must be 
admitted that this conclusion is based to a 
large extent upon impressionistic observa- 
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tion rather than systematic surveys, al- 
though some surveys exist. 

It has been established in some studies 
that the white-collar criminal finds support 
for his behavior in group-norms, thus tend- 
ing to break down further the view that 
violations of laws are rooted in man’s raw 
nature, in his unrestrained biological im- 
pulses. We must agree with Merton’s state- 
ment that ‘‘certain phases of social structure 
generate the circumstances in which in- 
fringement of social codes constitutes a 
“normal response.”® It is nothing new in 
criminology that crimes are frequently com- 
mitted by persons who give each other social 
(and other) support in groups in pursuance 
of criminal careers.* But what distinguishes 
fhe white-collar criminal in this respect is 
that his group often has an elaborate and 
widely accepted ideological rationalization 
for the offenses, and is a group of great 
social significance outside the sphere ot 
criminal activity—usually a group with 
considerable economic and political power. 

This brief survey does not give a definite 
answer to the question: “Is white-collar 
crime a crime?” The definition of an activ- 
ity as “crime” is always, apart from its sci- 
entific merits, a “persuasive definition.’’!° It 
contains an element of propaganda. The ter- 
minology one accepts in the present con- 
troversy will depend upon how much one 
wants to get rid of these white-collar activi- 
ties. Disregarding that for the moment, we 
have seen that white-collar crimes have at 
least one characteristic in common with all 
the conventional crimes: they are forbidden 
by law, and the law stipulates a penal sanc- 
ion against infringements. But with respect 
to the other characteristics mentioned (re- 
spectively: differential and inefficient imple- 
mentation, status of violators, tolerance of 


®“Social Structure and Anomie,’’ American 
Sociological Review, III (October, 1938), 672. 


Cf. chap. x in Muzafer Sherif and Hadley 
Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involvements (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947). 


10 See Charles L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944), pp. 210 
ff. 


public, and social support of offenders), they 
seem to differ somewhat from many other 
types of law violations. It should be noted, 
however, that some of these differences are 
only differences in degree and emphasis. 
Furthermore, the crimes which fall outside 
the white-collar category are not as homo- 
geneous as some writers seem to believe, 
which makes comparisons even more 
difficult. 

For purposes of theoretical analysis it is of 
prime importance to develop and apply con- 
cepts which preserve and emphasize the 
ambiguous nature of the white-collar crimes 
and not to “solve” the problem by classify- 
ing them as either “crimes” or “not crimes.” 
Their controversial nature is exactly what 
makes them so interesting from a socio- 
logical point of view and what gives us a 
clue to important norm conflicts, clashing 
group interests, and maybe incipient social 
change. One main benefit to be derived from 
the study of white-collar crimes springs from 
the opportunity which the ambivalence in 
the citizen, in the businessman, and among 
lawyers, judges, and even criminologists 
offers as a barometer of structural conflicts 
and change—potential in the larger social 
system of which they and the white-collar 
crimes are parts. 

The laws against white-collar crime are 
usually not in obvious and apparent har- 
mony with the mores. They are largely an 
outcome of the increased complexity of mod- 
ern industrial society, a complexity which 
requires legal control of activities with long- 
range and often very indirecty damaging 
effects. Price regulation, intending to curb 
inflation, is a pertinent example. An illegal 
price will frequently create no immediate re- 
action and invoke no sanctions from the 
mores in the community. A tie-in with the 
mores can only be established through pub- 
lic acceptance of relatively complicated 
means-end hypotheses from modern eco- 
nomic science. As long as these hypotheses 
have not become integrated parts of the 
individual’s moral system there will be a gap 
between the letter of the law and the re- 
quirements of the informal norms of the 
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daily interaction between the members of 
society. 

There can be small doubt that this gap 
exists in many modern societies, for ex- 
ample, in Europe. And in some areas, in rela- 
tion to some groups, there is not only a gap 
but a conflict between the laws and the 
mores or ideologies which are traditionally 
accepted. In such cases, ambivalence may 
arise in the attitudes toward white-collar 
crimes, Originating in a loyalty divided be- 
tween the laws and the traditional beliefs. 
These ambivalent attitudes, their detailed 
structures and functions, are the most fruit- 
ful starting point for empirical research on 
white-collar crime in its relation to social 
structure. 

With detailed surveys of these attitudes 
in hand, research should be further oriented 
toward the actual external cross pressures 
that operate in this area of opinion forma- 
tion. What is, more specifically, the content 
of the partly conflicting group norms? How 
can we locate the opinion leaders (“norm 
speakers”) and followers (“norm receivers’’) 
within the relevant groups? How can we 
give an adequate description of an indi- 
vidual’s position as a member of more than 
one group, as illustrated by his conflicting 
roles as a law-abiding member of the nation 
and as a loyal member of the business com- 
munity? How does group-membership af- 
fect the perception of specific white-collar 
crimes and of sanctions against them? Under 
what conditions of group-membership, pre- 
vious norms, personal interests, etc., do the 
threat of penal sanctions exert pressure (and 
how strong pressure) toward conformity 
with the legal norms? What are the sanc- 
tions that exert pressure toward conformity 
with conflicting norms?" 

All these problems, selected at random, 
have fairly obvious empirical implications. 
Answers would be highly relevant to current 
social theory. One basic methodological 


1 A theoretical outline of many of the concepts 
involved in such studies is to be found in Torgny T. 
Segerstedt, Social Control as a Sociological Concept 
Universitet’s Arsskrift, No. 5 (Uppsala, 


problem will, of course, be to develop pre- 
cise and psychologically meaningful criteria 
of group membership. 

Our approach does not lead to any exten- 
sive search for the idiosyncratic motiva- 
tion of individual deviations from legal 
norms. It is assumed as a working hy- 
pothesis that the white-collar criminal is 
usually no “genuine deviant.” He is only 
apparently so, as long as his group and its 
norms are unknown. Leon Festinger has 
recently pointed out the fallacy of attribut- 
ing deviant behavior or opinions to an indi- 
vidual when his group affiliations are not 
adequately understood.” Here lies a field of 
the utmost theoretical importance, requir- 
ing the most subtle research techniques. 

We assume that white-collar crimes are 
determined by social norms, accepted and 
enforced by groups and individuals with 
whom the individual identifies, groups 
which tend to give social support to the il- 
legal activity. On the other hand, the legal 
rules and their enforcement are also deter- 
mined by social norms, accepted and en- 
forced by other kinds of social groups with 
which the legislators and enforcement agen- 
cies identify themselves and with which 
even the violators often have some measure 
of identification. The problems of the etiol- 
ogy of crime and of punishment seem then 
to relate to the same set of basic theoretical 
concepts. Moreover, it must be assumed 
that there is a constant process of interac- 
tion between the groups involved and some 
interdependence of the conflicting social 
norms. The individual’s behavior and atti- 
tudes, under cross-pressure from both, can 
no more be understood on the basis of the 
one alone than on the basis of the other 
alone. 

In the light of the preceding, I shall 
present a few aspects of two studies that 
have recently been carried out in Oslo. Both 
of them are concerned with types of be- 
havior which fulfil, or nearly so, Suther- 
land’s definition of white-collar crimes. 

12 “‘Tnformal Communication in Small Groups,’’ 


in Groups, Leadership and Men (Ed. H. Guetzkov] 
(Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1951), p. 32. 
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In the first study we made a survey of the 
attitudes of certain types of businessmen to 
the rationing of goods and price regulation 
and to their violation. It was already known 
that the number of such violations was 
great, as shown by the criminal statistics 
for postwar years. The general impression 
of the survey confirmed the statistics, al- 
though we made no systematic attempt to 
discover violations within our probability 
sample from a few business branches in 
Oslo. The survey concentrated on percep- 
tions and attitudes only.’ 

The roles and attitudes of our subjects 
seem to be analyzable in terms of Stouffer’s 
concepts, “universalistic’ and ‘“particu- 
laristic obligations.” The businessman has 
conflicting roles as a law-abiding citizen and 
as a member of the business community. 
The felt universalistic obligation is to obey 
the law, an obligation which finds some sup- 
port in the “general sense of justice,”’ but 
which is not fortified by very strong or 
efficient sanctions against breach. The felt 
particularistic obligation implies avoidance 
only of certain blatant offenses and, on the 
other hand, resistance to these laws in gen- 
eral. This is an obligation to business col- 
leagues, supported by their ideglogy and 
frequently also by profit cabiatil general 
it seems that the particularistic obligation 
takes precedence over the universalistic™ 
obligation. however, vary 
considerably in this respect. Our data do 
not, unfortunately, permit us to explain 
these variations. 

The attitude to the legal regulations was 
negative in general. But on a more specific 
level it was frequently admitted that parts 
of the legal structure were necessary. This 
ambivalence was even more marked in the 
attitudes to violations and violators of the 
laws. On the one hand these were frequently 
condemned in principle, on a general level. 


13 Full report in Vilhelm Aubert Priskontroll og 
Rasjonering. (“Price Control and Rationing”’) (Oslo: 
Institute for Social Research, 1950). 


14 Samuel A. Stouffer and Jackson Toby, ‘‘Role 
Conflict and Personality,’ American Journal of 
Sociology, LVI (March, 1951), 395-406. 


Most often, however, the respondents de- 
fended and tried to justify many types of 
specific violation. It was apparent that they 
perceived at least two general types of 
violators, “‘ established firms” and 
“the outsiders” (including new firms, small 
firms, disreputable firms, etc.). Violations by 
the former category were considered much 
more harmless than those committed by the 
“outsiders.” It seems that the businessmen 
in this case have developed norms of their 
own, more tolerant and therefore partly 
contrasting with the legal norms. 

Here lies a problem of more general im- 
portance. Burgess and others pointed out 
that legal definitions of crimes are inade- 
quate in the study of causation because the 
types of behavior legally classified together 
need not show any uniformity in terms of 
etiology. The perception of an act as crimi- 
nal on the part of violators and public is 
presented as a more suitable criterion. We 
have found that on the basis of such a 
criterion it will be necessary to classify some 
violations of a specific law as criminal and 
others as not. Detailed studies of attitudes 
to specific laws would therefore be necessary 
in order to make any kind of statement 
about criminal behavior, if Burgess’ cri- 
terion were to be accepted. 

There was a tendency on the part of our 
respondents to structure their attitudes in a 
way which did not correspond to legal 
definitions. Irrespective of the terminology 
one accepts, we shall expect different moti- 
vation on the part of those who violate the 
regulations in an “acceptable” way and 
those who do it with less decorum, as, for 
example, a free-lance black marketeer. We 
notice furthermore that some of those who 
violate the laws in nonacceptable ways en- 
gage in behavior which does not possess all 
the characteristics ascribed to white-collar 
crimes by Sutherland, in spite of the fact 
that they meet his explicit definition of 
white-collar crime. 

The results indicate that the concept 
“white-collar crime” may not be of such 
general usefulness in building up hypotheses 
about crime causation as some have be- 
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lieved. Mogt likely the main merit of the 


concept has been to draw attention to new 
and important data useful in showing the 


one-sidedness of many previous generaliza- 


does, furthermore, take on increased sig- 
nificance if we look at the phenomena dis- 
cussed from the other side, that is, if we 
focus on the etiology of criminal law and law 
enforcement. 

Most of the laws and a very significant 
part of the enforcement machinery that 
make up the legal background of economic 
regulation in Norway aim specifically at the 
business group, which contains at least a 
large segment of people with high socio- 
economic status. It seems justified to inter- 
pret the growing number of legally defined 
crimes in this area as a symptom of a slow 
change in Norwegian social structure, 
where partly competing social _hier- 
archies, each with its own marks of distinc- 
tion, are existing peacefully side by side. Of 
these, the labor movement and the govern- 


“. ment agencies it controls represent the 


ascendant hierarchy, while the business 
group and its fringes represent the descend- 
ant hierarchy. It seems that the definition 
of new legal crimes of the white-collar brand 
has served an important social function by 
giving the ascendant group a feeling of 
possessing the economic power correspond- 
ing to its political supremacy. We do, on the 
other hand, find traces of resistance to im- 
plementation in the social structure in gen- 
eral and in the enforcement machinery. The 
result is slowness and inefficiency which cre- 
ates a feeling of harmlessness among the 
violators. This may then serve the function 
of pacifying the businessmen and in that 
way insure the social peace which Norway 
has enjoyed after the war.’ 

If the preceding speculations prove to 
have some basis in reality, it appears that 
causes and functions of white-collar crime 


% Tt will be seen that our interpretation has 
borrowed something from Thurman Arnold, The 
Folklore of Capitalism, and Symbols of Government 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937 and 1935, 
respectively). 
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legislation differ significantly in some re- 
spects from other types of criminal legisla- 
tion. 

The second study” referred to dealt with 
a type of behavior which can only be char- 
acterized as white-collar crime according to 
a fairly wide interpretation of Sutherland’s 
definition. We investigated a new piece of 
social legislation, regulating the working 
conditions of domestic help. Violations of 
this law are committed by housewives, fre- 
quently citizens of relatively high socio- 
economic status, in the course of their 
occupation. Violations are punishable, al- 
though a penal sanction presupposes per- 
sistence in violation in spite of warnings. It 
must be admitted that both the position of 
the violators and the nature of the sanction 
make this behavior marginal to current dis- 
cussions about white-collar crimes. Never- 
theless, it raises so many of the same 
problems that it merits some attention in 
the present context. 

Viewed as a study of criminal—or “‘crimi- 
naloid”—behavior and of crime causation, 
the survey had some peculiar features. It 
was, in the first place, not based upon any 
prison population or population identifiable 
through police or court records. It was en- 
tirely a study of “hidden criminality” and it 
revealed close to 100 per cent “criminality” 
in the probability sample which was 
studied. The identification of violations was 
based upon a fairly intricate interview, 
eliciting factual information about the re- 
spondent’s own behavior and (in interviews 
with housemaids) their employer’s behavior. 
The respondent was usually ignorant of the 
laws pertaining to her behavior. A procedure 
like the one we applied seems to be the 
logical consequence of a strictly legal defini- 
tion of criminal behavior. It did, however, 
give a rather frightening demonstration of 
the technical problems involved in the 
mapping of criminal behavior in this sense. 

As for the correlates, or possible causes, 


Full report in Vilhelm Aubert, Torstein 
Eckhoff, and Knut Sveri, En lovi s¢kelyset (“A Law 
in the Searchlight”) (Oslo: Institute for Social Re- 
search, 1952). 


tions about concept 
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they differed considerably from those which 
usually predominate in criminological 
theory. It turned out that the age of the 
victim was associated with the incidence of 
violation. The insight into the content of the 
legal norms on the part of the potential 
violators was another factor of some im- 
portance. The size of the family also seemed 
to have something to do with violations. The 
factor, however, which seemed most sig- 
nificantly (negatively) associated with viola- 
tion, was the clarity and scope of the con- 
tract upon which the work relationship was 
based. 

The aforementioned factors differentiated 
our respondents. If we want to understand 
why there are so many “crimes” in the 
whole group, the newness of the law is 
significant, and its reformative nature 
likewise. The relative isolation of the vic- 
tims and the uncontrollability of the illegal 
behavior probably also have a great deal to 
do with the high incidence of violations. 

If those variables that are mentioned 
here are significant causally, it goes once 
more to show that specific types of law 
violations need specific types of explana- 
tions.” Using the legal definition of 
“crime,” there is probably little in common 
between all the phenomena covered by the 
concept. And the same seems to be true of 
white-collar crime. This type can also differ 
very much in its nature, and may need quite 
different causal explanations. We disregard 
then such global and rather empty prin- 
ciples as that “all criminal behavior is 
learned.” 

In the present study we made an attempt 
to examine rather carefully the conditions 
determining the form and content of the 
criminal clause in the new law. This revealed 
a striking ambivalence on the part of the 
legislators to the behavior in question. Most 
likely this ambivalence reflects the existence 
of two groups in the legislature, groups 


17For additional evidence from another ‘“‘un- 
orthodox”? kind of crime see Arnold M. Rose, 
“The Social Psychology of Desertion from Com- 
bat,”’ American Sociological Review, XVI (October, 
1951), 629. 


which are frequently divided on issues of 
social legislation. This division corresponds 
roughly to the one described previously, i.e., 
between the left and the right. The legisla- 
tors expressed a serious wish to put teeth 
into the new law by supporting it with penal 
sanctions. On the other hand, however, it 
was emphasized that the aim of the law was 
already achieved and sanctions were there- 
fore unnecessary. Furthermore, it would be 
impossible to enforce the law through in- 
spection in the homes. The resulting crimi- 
nal clause was a hybrid. It did stipulate a 
penal sanction, but it was at the same time 
made practically unenforceable.* 

The function of this social legislation as 
it was finally formulated seems again to be 
the avoidance of a serious split on the issue 
between contrasting ideological factions in 
the legislature and corresponding groups in 
the population. Perhaps the mere existence 
of a criminal clause goes some way to satisfy 
those who on ideological grounds demand 
action against employers who misuse their 
housemaids. Its lack of enforcement, on the 
other hand, protects the opposite interest 
group against any immediate serious bother. 
It looks as if, in the kind of social structure 
one finds in Norway today, this sort of 
purely formal criminalization serves pri- 
marily to preserve “the groupness of the 
group,” according to K. N. Llewellyn the 
basic “‘law-job.’!® 

Let us now summarize some of the ex- 
periences from the two Norwegian studies, 
in so far as they pertain to the discussion of 
white-collar crime. 

The public’s and the violators’ percep- 
tions of crimes in general are frequently not 
congruent with legal definitions, the impli- 
cation being that we may find important 
differences in motivation and other causal 
mechanisms within even very specific legal 


18 The social functions of such statutes have 
previously been analyzed by Thurman Arnold, 
op. cit., and Jerome Frank, Courts on Trial (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1949). 


19“Taw and the Social Sciences, Especially 
Sociology,’’ American Sociological Review, XIV 
(August, 1949), 454. 
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categories. Consequently, we find differences 
to an even higher degree within broader 
concepts like white-collar crime. 

According to the definition that “a 
criminal is a person who regards himself as a 
criminal and is so regarded by society” some 
white-collar offenses are crimes while others 
are not. 

But it looks as if at least the large bulk of 
laws stipulating penalties for white-collar 
offenses have something in common socio- 
logically. This needs much further study, 
however. The major variables which ac- 
count for the defining of such acts as crimes 
seem to be connected with the concept of 
multiple social hierarchies or diverse status 
systems. 

Legal definitions of white-collar crime 
imply a need for the study of hidden crimi- 
nality, which constitutes the vast majority 
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of these offenses. Out of this arise methodo- 
logical problems of vast scope, severely 
limiting the possibility of answering the 
problem of causation. 

In the area of research discussed in this 
paper, it seems that the most fruitful 
orientation in the research is a study of the 
interaction between the legal stimulus and 
the response of violators and the public. 
This requires careful study of the legislative 
process and the machinery of enforcement, 
as well as the study of individual motives, 
attitudes, and social situation of offenders. 

Finally, the basic concepts involved in 
such a study should not be of a specifically 
criminological or legal nature but belong in 
a general theory of social psychology. 
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COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH AND ANSELM L. STRAUSS 


ABSTRACT 


Current attempts to extend the concepts and theories of learning to social psychology do not adequately 
take into account the biases in learning theory inevitable from the fact that it is derived primarily from the 
study of lower animals rather than man. The current position of American experimental comparative psy- 
chology not only involves dubious and controversial philosophical and methodological commitments but 
is contrary to the anti-anthropomorphist stand of the psychologists themselves. The specific concepts and 
theories applied to the behavior of any species ought to rise inductively from the study of that species. 


Since social psychologists and, indeed, 
all social scientists are almost exclusively 
concerned with learned behavior, the ad- 
vocating that they borrow from psychology 
some of the fundamental concepts and 
“Jaws” of learning theory is not surprising. 
Recent proponents of this view include 
Murdock, Hallowell, Kluckhohn, New- 
comb, Morris, Doob, Gillin, Miller, Dollard, 
Murphy, Gibson, and Mowrer. To those 
social scientists concerned with the broader 
aspects of group life, learning theory may 
seem remote and inapplicable, but to those 
investigating the behavior of individuals 
and small groups the blandishments of learn- 
ing theory are understandably seductive. 
After all, if there are laws of learning which 
have been experimentally validated by 
methods much more precise than those 
which the social scientist uses, why not 
employ them as basic points of reference?— 
“learning is learning . . . whether it occurs 
in man or animal.’ 

The rationale of the American experi- 
mental psychologist invites this type of bor- 
rowing. The avowed goal of the experimental 
psychologist is the understanding of hu- 
man behavior, although the vast bulk of 
his work, from which learning theory and 
concepts derive, is done with the lower 
animals. It is assumed that findings may be 
extrapolated with some modification to 
human beings. The intellectual justification 
involves several philosophical commitments. 
The purpose of this paper is to point out 

1N. L. Munn, Psychology (New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1946), p. 10. 


some of these commitments and their im- 
plications, with particular reference to their 
application to human relations. 


RETURN TO ANTHROPOMORPHISM? 


The dominant orientation of American 
experimental animal psychology is derived 
from a particular interpretation of the work 
of Darwin. It assumes continuity and unity 
in the animal world and conceives the differ- 
ences between all species as being differ- 
ences of degree only. This allows the psy- 
chologist to admit that human behavior is 
not exactly duplicated in the lower species 
while insisting that the differences are not 
qualitative and so do not require any funda- 
mentally new principles of explanation. 

Although most American experimental- 
ists take this for granted as the only possible 
interpretation of evolution, a great many 
Europeans and some Americans do not con- 
cur.2 The treatment currently accorded 
Lloyd Morgan and the famous canon which 
he enunciated in the 1890’s throws an inter- 
esting light on the contemporary view and 
raises several questions. Morgan, in 1894, 
leveled devastating criticism at overen- 
thusiastic attempts to find resemblances be- 
tween the mental processes of humans and 
lower animals. His attacks upon anthropo- 
morphism, his criticism of the anecdotal 
method, and his insistence upon controlled 
observation have become basic tenets in 


2 Cf. D. Katz, a Swedish psychologist: ‘‘In it are 
rooted all the anthropomorphistic tendencies in 
animal psychology’? (Animals and Men (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1937], p. 232). 
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COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


modern psychology. Morgan’s attack upon 
the attribution of human qualities to lower 
animals was epitomized in his well-known 
canon: “In no case may we interpret an 
action as the outcome of the exercise of a 
higher psychical faculty, if it can be inter- 
preted as the outcome of the exercise of one 
which stands lower in the psychological 
scale.’’ 

Morgan’s canon is still referred to with 
approval by contemporary writers who use 
it as an instance of the law of parsimony or 
as a caution against anthropomorphism. Yet 
many experimentalists violate it in practice. 
The contemporary literature is replete with 
references to the appearance in animals 
of reasoning, abstraction, generalization, 
conceptualization, hypotheses, supersti- 
tions, neuroses, and so on. 

Sometimes such terms are used in quotes 
to indicate that the writer does not mean 
them literally; but that they are taken liter- 
ally by many there can be no doubt. What 
appears to have happened is that, while 
Morgan’s canon has been verbally es- 
poused, it has, operationally speaking, been 
stood on its head. The unformulated ver- 
sion may be stated as follows: ‘Never inter- 
pret the behavior of lower animals in terms 
of relatively simple psychological functions 
generally admitted to exist in lower ani- 
mals, if it is at all possible to interpret the 
behavior in terms of superficially similar 
bur relatively complex psychological func- 
tions generally believed to exist only in 
man.” In short, experimental psychologists 
today often attribute to lower animals the 
same complex processes attributed to them 
by those psychologists of the nineteenth 
century whom Morgan attacked. The evi- 
dence to justify this interpretation is ex- 
perimental rather than naturalistic and 
anecdotal, but it is not different in kind 
from that available to Morgan. 

The contemporary psychologist who, 
while he pays his respects to Morgan, has 
come full circle to take the position that 
Morgan so vigorously assailed, accom- 


3Lloyd Morgan, Introduction to Comparative 
Psychology (London: W. Scott, 1894), p. 53. 
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plishes this feat by ignoring distinctions 
central to Morgan’s thinking. Morgan, for 
example, carefully distinguished between 
what he called “reason” and “‘intelligence.’’ 
By ‘“‘reason” he meant behavior guided by 
ideational schemes and symbolic processes, 
and by “intelligence,” adaptive behavior 
not involving such features. Morgan was 
well aware that animals were able to learn 
from experience and to solve certain kinds of 
problems, but he also insisted that reason- 
ing in the human sense probably does not 
occur in the infrahuman organisms. 

The contemporary psychologist has suc- 
ceeded in finding reasoning in infrahuman 
species not by uncovering new evidence but 
by redefining “reason” so as to equate it 
with what Morgan called “intelligence.” 
Recent evidence of higher mental processes 
in lower animals merely demonstrates ex- 
perimentally what Morgan was quite willing 
to admit and what everyone knows: namely, 
that animals are capable of intelligent be- 
havior. Thus the current position is the re- 
sult of a semantic shift in which Morgan’s 
distinction between reason and intelligence 
has been converted into a continuum, and 
qualitative distinctions between them have 
been ignored or denied. From the stand- 
point of the experimentalist, the behavior 
of the animal is merely a simple, and human 
reason a complex, example of the same 
phenomenon. 

Few psychologists have rejected Mor- 
gan’s canon, though they should to remain 
consistent, for it and Morgan’s whole 
scheme are essentially an attack upon their 
current point of view: 


Those who lay stress on continuity employ 
“inference,” “reason,” and other terms in a 
broad generic sense to include all phases of a 
slowly evolving process; those who insist on 
differentiation use these terms in a narrower 
specific sense to mark off the higher from the 
lower stages attained in the course of evolution. 
When the doctrine of evolution was winning its 
way to acceptance, it was natural that its 


4 These distinctions are paralleled by those of 
other early writers, e.g., Carr, Hobhouse, Herrick, 
and Hunter. 
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advocates should employ every means at their 
command to strengthen their position and to 
emphasize the continuity underlying diversity 
of aspect. But now that the position is secure, 
and continuity is generally admitted, it seems 
desirable to mark off, by restriction of the 
range of use of the terms we employ, the stages 
of differentiation.s 


The contemporary comparative psychol- 
ogist who refers with respect and approval to 
Morgan’s canon generally believes himself 
to be well buffered against accusations of 
anthropomorphism and loose generalization, 
not realizing that the current position is not 
the only possible one or that it does not 
simply arise “inductively” from experi- 
mental evidence. He also does not realize 
that the current view is practically identical 
with that which Morgan so effectively 
criticized more than a half-century ago. 


CONTINUITY VERSUS LEVELS 


As indicated, the hypothesis of extreme 
continuity is not the only respectable and 
feasible one. Equally harmonious with the 
evolutionary hypothesis and with the em- 
pirical evidence, however gathered, is what 
may be called the “levels” or ‘emergent 
evolution” conception, which admits the 
existence of similarities in behavior in 
species at all levels but also emphasizes the 
emergence of new properties of organization 
or new levels of behavior in different 
species. In short, it assumes that “differ- 
ences of degree” also often involve or co- 
exist with Ccifferences of kind. 

The “‘levels” or “creative evolution” idea 
has its advocates both among philosophers 
and scientists. It, also, purports to give an 
answer to the ancient philosophical prob- 
lem of how new forms emerge from the old. 
One of its most vigorous and persuasive pro- 
ponents among American comparative psy- 
chologists is Schneirla, who states the case 
as follows: 

The principle of levels has come into cur- 


rent usage through a recognition of important 
differences in the complexity, the degree of de- 


5SLloyd Morgan, Introduction to Comparative 
Psychology (London: W. Scott, 1906), pp. 282-83. 


velopment, and the interdependent organiza- 
tion of behavioral functions through the animal 
series. The evidently superior properties that 
appear on a new level of organization are... 
functional properties arising from a new system 
of organization which differs in given ways 
from “lower” and “higher’’ systems.® 


Psychologists who emphasize broad com- 
parisons of species rather than learning 
problems in one or two seem more likely to 
stress the “emergent” characteristics of the 
evolutionary process. Beach’s conclusions 
that the control of sex behavior passes from 
the hormones to the cortex as one moves up 
the evolutionary scale is an example.’ 

European comparative psychologists 
seem to be much less committed than 
Americans to the postulate that “the cona- 
tive and cognitive processes of humans and 
other species belong on a continuum, vary- 
ing only in complexity.’’* One can briefly 
summarize by saying that European com- 
parative psychologists tend to support 
Morgan’s canon and the ideology behind it, 
whereas Americans do not. 


IS COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
COMPARATIVE? 


Because he is less favorably disposed 
toward the hypothesis of continuity, the 
European is more likely to notice and stress 
differences between the species and to be 
more concerned with broader and more in- 
clusive comparisons. He is interested in the 
animal per se and not so much for the light 
that animal investigations may throw upon 
human behavior. A noted Dutch psycholo- 
gist, Bierens de Haan, states the matter 
forcefully: 


Thus, every animal lives in his own world, 
differing from that of other animals, differing 


S. Schneirla, ‘Levels in the Psychological 
Capacities of Animals,’’ in R. Sellers (ed.), Phi- 
losophy for the Future (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1949), p. 245. 

7F. A. Beach, ‘Evolutionary Changes in the 
Physiological Control of Mating Behavior in 
Mammals,’’ Psychological Review, LIV (1947), 297- 

8 J. Seward, “‘The Sign of a Symbol,’’ Psycho- 
logical Review, LV (1948), 277-96. 
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especially from that of man. The knowledge of 
each animal’s sensations and perceptions, of 
his feelings and drives, of his intellectual facul- 
ties and spiritual experiences, if any, must be 
regarded as the ultimate aim of the study of 
animal psychology. 


The American comparative psychologist’s 
adherence to the dogma of continuity dove- 
tails with his “homocentric”’ interest in ani- 
mal data and with his tendency to stress 
the similarities rather than the differences 
among species. The American comparative 
psychologist is relatively little interested in 
broad comparative study and has been re- 
proached with justification for having 
virtually adopted the white rat as the pro- 
totype of the mammal. Beach, in a recent 
presidential address to the American Psy- 
chological Association, chided his colleagues 
for this and bemoaned the lack of genuine 
comparative studies.’ Schneirla quite ac- 
curately notes that “the true comparative 
aspects of the science have been progres- 
sively minimized the more investigations 
have been focussed upon mammalian sub- 
jects and upon problems ‘close to the human 
level.’ 

Though the comparative psychologist 
concentrates on certain rodents, chim- 
panzees, dogs, and an occasional pigeon, 
the logic of the argument for continuity 
might well lead him to study one-celled 
organisms, whose behavior is the simplest of 
all. The rationale for studying mammals be- 
cause of their structural similarity to human 
beings brings in qualitative considerations 
by the back door. 

The comparative psychologist’s interest 
in extrapolating principles from animals to 
human beings would lead one to expect him 
to stress similarities between man and 

9jJ. A. Bierens de Haan, Animal Psychology 


(New York: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1949), 
p. 154. 

10 “The Shark Was a Boogum,”’ American Psy- 
chology, V (1950), 115-24. See also C. Rodhom, 
“Cultures, Rats and Men,’? American Journal of 
Psychology, LVIII (1945), 262-66. 

Tn P. Harriman (ed.), Twentieth Century Psy- 
chology (New York: Philosophical Library, 1946), 
p. 314. 


lower animals and to play down the differ- 
ences. This he does. If no a priori philo- 
sophical commitments were involved, the 
investigator would search impartially for 
differences and similarities and be equally 
content with either. It is of course obvious 
that real differences of certain kinds exist: 
dogs do not sing Bach chorales. Psycholo- 
gists readily admit this, but in the areas in 
which they experiment they do not admit 
any essential differences—whatever differ- 
ences jump to their attention they consider 
as “‘differences of degree only.” If rats or 
chimpanzees or pigeons can be trained, 
cajoled, coerced, or tricked into acting like 
men, there is great joy in camp. The goal 
appears to be to get similarities at all costs 
no matter how superficial they may be. 

The experimental psychologist on oc- 
casion dwells upon some of the more out- 
standing differences between human beings 
and rats, but when he does he may indicate, 
as Tolman has done, that the differences are 
in the rat’s favor: “Rats live in cages; they 
do not go on binges the night before one has 
planned an experiment; they do not kill each 
other off in war; ... they do not go in for 
either class conflicts or race conflicts. ... They 
are marvelous, pure and delightful.” One is 
tempted to infer that behavioral differences 
of the kind he stresses can be safely empha- 
sized in contemporary experimental psy- 
chology only in a joking manner. “When 
you say rats are not like me, smile, pardner, 
smile!” 


LIMITATIONS OF EXPERIMENT 


The American psychologist tends to ac- 
cord a low status to nonexperimental obser- 
vations no matter how carefully made. The 
history of American comparative psychol- 
ogy shows a movement from anecdotal 
methods of proof to controlled observation 
and thence to experimental observation. 

The experimental method is peculiarly 
well adapted to the demonstration of simi- 
larities among species. When various types 
of animals are observed in their natural 


2 E. C. Tolman, “‘A Stimulus-Expectancy Need- 
Cathexis Psychology,’’ Science, CI (1945), 166. 
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habitat, the whole situation is relatively 
favorable for the observation of behavioral 
snd environmental differences. Placing mem- 
bers of these species in an experimental 
situation loads the dice in favor of the 
similarities. Kellogg has said: “Of special 
interest in the study of learning is the direct 
comparison of animals with humans... . 
When two mazes of exactly the same pattern 
are employed . . . the results show remark- 
able similarity.’’* As this quotation brings 
out, the experimental situation, by restrict- 
ing the opportunity of the human to use his 
capabilities and past learning, enables the 
psychologist “to point to the basic nature 
of the learning process and . . . its similar- 
ity in different organisms.’ In the experi- 
mental literature behavioral differences be- 
tween the species are, of course, noted and 
reported; but, because of the very frame- 
work of the experiment, differences come to 
be ignored unless they can be expressed as 
quantitative variations. 

Many European comparative psycholo- 
gists understandably criticize American ex- 
perimental techniques. They complain that 
the highly artificial laboratory situation 
prevents the animal from exhibiting his 
proper characteristics and misses many of 
the most significant aspects of his behavior."® 
They suggest in fact that the American psy- 
chologist often underestimates the behavior- 
al capabilities of animals simply because he 
does not bother to observe animals in 
nature. The European places considerable 
reliance upon careful observation of animals 
in natural settings as well as upon controlled 
but nonexperimental laboratory observa- 
tions. The almost exclusive emphasis on 
experimental verification is distinctively 

13 W. N. Kellogg in T. G. Andrews (ed.), Methods 


of Psychology (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1948), p. 36. 


M4 


18 As Tinklepaugh admits, ‘‘The information we 
secure in the lab tells us what the organism can do 
under given conditions and frequently how it does 
do it. But .. . what an animal can do and what he 
does do in everyday life are quite different’’ (F. A. 
Moss [ed.], Comparative Psychology [New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1934], p. 366). 


American. It unduly limits the sources of 
data and methods of proof. 

The criticism made here is not of the ex- 
periment as such but only of a particular 
biased use of it and of the tendency to allow 
one’s enthusiasm for it to obscure the logic 
of evidence. Some critics have argued that 
the experimental method—as now used to 
buttress the “homocentric’”’ view—forces 
both the animal behavior and the interpre- 
tation of it into a human mold. Thus 
Schneirla maintains: 


Abstractions are introduced from the human 
level and not really as developments arising 
inductively from the study of the animal’s 
behavior and capacities.... Under the domi- 
nation of concepts introduced from another 
level, inductive procedures are minimized or 
even excluded, and experimentors tend to work 
on animal subjects and under experimental 
conditions that facilitate deductive patterns 
of thought. ... Teleology may be avoided in 
the interpretation of results but anthropo- 
morphism is introduced on the ground floor.'® 


The English investigator Russel puts his 
finger on the matter when he contends that 
the experimentor should bear in mind al- 
ways “the limitations of the animals and 
devise experiments which are simple, suited 
to its capacity and means of action, and 
within its power of perception.’’” This re- 
quires a thorough naturalistic study to pre- 
cede experimentation, the experiment being 
adapted to the animal, rather than the ani- 
mal to the experiment. Or as another British 
psychologist has recommended, ‘The ob- 
server tries to find out how the animal be- 
haves instead of torturing it into perform- 
ing what he intends.’’!® 

The doctrine that data used as proof must 
be experimental leads to the arbitrary exclu- 
sion of rich sources of comparative data. 
This is true in making interspecies compari- 
sons whether or not man is involved—it is 


16 In Harriman (ed.), op. cit., pp. 314-15. 


17E. S. Russel, The Behavior of Animals (Lon- 
don: E. Arnold & Co., 1938), p. 18. 


18 D. Salman, ‘‘Note on the Number Conception 
in Animal Psychology,” British Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, XXXIIT (1942-43), 217. 
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particularly apparent in human-animal 
comparisons. Experimentalists undoubtedly 
do not choose the relatively simple animal 
subject for lack of interest in human prob- 
lems. It is probably unfair to accuse the ex- 
perimentalist, as is often done, of fleeing 
from the problems of human existence, for 
he is actually following a rigorous and well- 
thought-out plan of action. 

The experimentalist’s position is based 
upon skepticism, with which one may well 
sympathize, concerning the value of mere 
rhetoric and endless debate. He often ad- 
mits the complexities of human problems 
but feels they cannot be grappled with until 
a firm foundation of empirically grounded 
theory has been built. 

The commitment to a roundabout ap- 
proach has led to the reproving of some of 
the more impatient brethren—mainly social 
psychologists—for applying findings to or 
experimenting with the difficult human sub- 
ject prematurely. Patience is advocated: 
science moves slowly but surely, and often 
indirectly, its wonders to perform. The ex- 
perimentalist sometimes consoles himself for 
the seeming remoteness and inapplicability 
of his findings to the larger human issues by 
reminding himself of this fact. 


HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES 


The treatment accorded “higher mental 
processes” and “language”’ in contemporary 
comparative psychology illustrates its char- 
acteristic biases in an area of special interest 
to social psychologists. As already indicated, 
comparative psychologists have redefined 
terms like “reason,” ‘‘generalization,” “‘ab- 
straction,” “concept,” and “hypothesis” in 
such a broad way that these processes, by 
definition, must be found in lower animals 
and then are delighted when they find them! 

The concept of “‘concept’’ is illustrative. 
If an animal can be taught to discriminate, 
say, triangles from other shapes, he is said 
to have developed a concept of triangularity 
through abstraction of common features. 
“There is justification for declaring that the 
animal has formed a concept.’”® Since lower 


19 W. Heron in Moss, op. cit., p. 272. 
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animals accomplish this readily without 
language, language obviously is not essen- 
tial. 

Defined in this way, the matter is either 
absurd or self-evident, since it has long been 
known that even the simplest organisms 
discriminate gradations of tone, cclor, tex- 
ture, taste, and temperature and make 
qualitative distinctions between the sexes, 
between species, and what not. Their very 
lives depend upon doing so. It has always 
been known that pets can distinguish be- 
tween chairs and beds and other distinctive- 
ly human artifacts. Experimental demon- 
stration of this was unnecessary. 

When human infants distinguish be- 
tween various types of stimuli, they are not 
usually credited with concepts. No one 
teaching geometry would agree that a pupil 
who could unerringly pick out a triangle had 
a concept of triangularity by virtue of that 
skill. If one did make this claim, it would be 
embarrassing to know how to describe what 
happens when the pupil learns about tri- 
angularity in the way required to pass 
examinations. 

The comparative psychologist’s stretch- 
ing of the “concept” may be taken as an 
illustration of what has been done with a 
great many other terms ordinarily used to 
describe complex human mental processes. 
The social scientist finds himself in the awk- 
ward position of being accused of quibbling 
over words when he insists that the original 
and more specific meaning of the terms be 
restored. If the social scientist, for example, 
is disposed to be agreeable and concede that 
rats reason but then wishes to indicate that 
human “reasoning” is not exactly the same, 
he finds himself having either to coin a new 
word or add the awkward qualifier ‘“hu- 
man.” 

The semantic tactic involved here is that 
of cashing in on the prestige of imported 
honorific terms. The investigator first tells 
us the meaning of his borrowed terms as 
“operationally” defined for the laboratory. 
It is bad enough that he confuses matters by 
using human terms anthropomorphically, 
but, worse yet, he may then depart from his 
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own operational definitions and gratuitous- 
ly extend his findings to human behavior— 
which he does not investigate. The equiva- 
lence of animal and human behavior is thus 
brought about by a form of word magic 
rather than by genuine empirical compari- 
son. 


The psychologist sometimes responds to 
this line of argument by stoutly maintain- 
ing the indefensible position that definitions 
are arbitrary and matters of individual 
taste. Some argue, as Kellogg has, that it is 
unfair to compare men with animals on tests 
involving language.”° Others seem to deny 
that language is a form of behavior at all or 
regard it as an epiphenomenon or mere ac- 
companiment of “real behavior.” Thus 
Maier writes: 


Because I believe in physical mechanisms 
I am not ready to concede that the term 
“reasoning” must be reserved for symbolic 
verbal reactions. “Symbolic behavior” is a 
respected concept in mentalistic psychology, 
but it reduces to equivalence in behavior when 
objectivity is demanded. The “verbal” part 
of the definition merely protects against en- 
croachment of animals on his most cherished 
process.” 


Note that Maier uses a common tactic to 
discredit the critic who wishes to recapture 
language and the vocabulary of symbolic 
processes for the human race by calling him 
“mentalistic.” This puts the critic on the 
side of the theologians and against science. 
Perhaps as good an answer as any to Maier 
is Morgan’s remark: 


The psychologist is apt sometimes to smile 
when after the recital...of some anecdote 
of animal intelligence the writer exclaims “If 
this is not reason I do not know what reason is.” 
As, however, in such cases the writer has him- 
self suggested the alternative, there is perhaps 
no discourtesy on the part of the psychologist 
in accepting it.” 


20 Op. cit. 


21“‘A Further Analysis of Reasoning in Rats,” 
Psychological Monographs, XV (1940), 35. 


2 Introduction to Comparative Psychology, p. 261. 


CONCLUSION 


The social psychologist who imports the 
learning theory and concepts of experimen- 
tal comparative psychology into his field 
ought to be quite clear about what is in- 
volved. He should have a consistent orienta- 
tion with respect to such matters as those 
discussed above. He ought to be aware of 
what is involved in: the “degree-only” doc- 
trine of evolution; the dispute about an- 
thropomorphism among comparative psy- 
chologists themselves; the heavy emphasis 
upon experiment as opposed to other meth- 
ods; and so on. He ought to be especially 
well aware of the fact that there is serious 
question among the experts themselves as to 
whether present findings concerning a few 
mammalian species can properly be ex- 
tended to other nonhuman mammalians— 
much less to nonmammals or to humans. 
One may agree to the need for a firm em- 
pirical foundation for theories of human be- 
havior. However, in the light of these 
criticisms, one may question the wisdom of 
premature borrowing from learning theory. 

One of the most important criticisms of- 
fered within the field of comparative psy- 
chology itself is that conclusions and con- 
cepts should be inductively derived from 
the study of the particular species under 
consideration. This principle, applied im- 
partially, leads to the conclusion that con- 
ceptual schemes for the analysis of human 
behavior should arise inductively from the 
study of human beings. 

One may deny this principle and go on 
studying lower animals “homocentrically,” 
hoping that eventually significant applica- 
tion to human behavior will be possible. Or 
one may adopt another alternative—as 
some social psychologists do—and force 
human phenomena into an alien conceptual 
scheme imported from the animal field. This 
results in labeling long-established facts with 
new names.?* The borrowed concepts in- 
evitably are used in ways which do violence 


28Cf. D. Apple, ‘Learning Theory and Socializa- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, XVI (1951), 
23-27. 
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to their original operational meanings in 
the experimental setting. Another conse- 
quence of the importation of concepts is the 
familiar eclecticism of textbooks. The learn- 
ing concepts are first paraded in solemn 
procession in the introductory chapters and 
pretty well ignored in later ones. 


Instead of this sort of procedure, if we 
follow the principle that conceptual schemes 
should be derived from the study of specific 
species, it should be possible to arrange the 
latter in an ordered framework which 
will emphasize evolutionary development 
and at the same time take the latest phases 
of the evolutionary process into full account. 
A comparative psychology based on this 
idea would be of great significance to social 
psychologists. 

Many of the problems of social psychol- 
ogy have to do with the socialization process 
in which complex adult behavior emerges 
from the simpler behavior of the child. The 
usual categorical assertion by the sociologist 
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that the infant, like the lower animal, has 
no culture and no symbols is no more helpful 
for developmental problems than is the 
usual position of the comparative psy- 
chologist. 

A truly inductive comparative psychol- 
ogy should include the human species in its 
purview and should have as its central task 
“the solution of one of the most difficult 
problems in evolution by continuous proc- 
ess—that of the transition from animal be- 
havior to human conduct.’4 In working out 
the problems of the transition from the 
primate to the human and the child to the 
adult, the social psychologist will have to 
devise his own concepts indigenous to the 
material with which he deals. In this sense 
social psychology becomes a part of com- 
parative psychology rather than its poor 
relation. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


24Tloyd Morgan, Animal Behavior (London: 
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HOW STABLE ARE REMARRIAGES? 


THOMAS P. MONAHAN 


ABSTRACT 


Marriage and divorce records in Iowa and Missouri confirm the viewpoint that remarriages are not as 
enduring as first marriages and that the probability of divorce rises with each successive marriage. Informa- 
tion which distinguishes widowed from divorced persons is needed, but these data clearly suggest divorce- 

roneness among divorced persons who remarry. Postwar remarriages in Iowa have shown a greater fragil- 
ity, whereas first marriages are accounting for even fewer of the divorces. 


Widowed and divorced persons who re- 
marry are already conditioned by a previous 
marital experience. How, we might ask, does 
this experience improve or lessen the 
chances for the success of a subsequent 
marriage? 

The problem is complicated by the fact 
that the widowed and divorced marry into 
the single population as well as with one 
another, and the fact that their marriage 
may be a third or later one.’ Prior to 1900, 
when divorce was much less common, the 
widowed accounted for nearly all of the re- 
marrying class, and, because of the higher 
mortality at that time, they were younger 
than those in recent years. Now the situa- 
tion is quite different. Divorced persons pre- 
dominate in the younger and marriageable 
ages and they greatly outnumber the 
widowed who remarry.? Also, previously 
married males have been more likely to re- 
marry than have previously married fe- 
males. Formerly, the widowed who re- 
married had dependent children, which was 
indeed one reason for remarriage; and it is 
likely that the remarried widowed still have 
a larger proportion of dependent children 
than one would find among the remarried 
divorced. 

In still other ways the widowed and di- 
vorced are unlike. The marriage broken by 

1Cf. J. H. S. Bossard, ‘‘Previous Conjugal Con- 
dition,’’ Social Forces, XVIII (December, 1939), 
243-47; Annual Vital Statistics Reports of the New 
York State Department of Health; and others. In 


the state of Iowa one recently divorced man has 
allegedly been married 14 times! 


2T. P. Monahan, The Pattern of Age at Marriage 


in the United States (Philadelphia: Stephenson- 
Brothers, 1951), pp. 59-63. 


divorce has been marked by the lack of per- 
sonal and social adjustment. While it is true 
that remarriage may select those who have 
learned from their first failure and, wishing 
a second marriage, are intent upon making 
a success of it, it is also possible that the 
same personality characteristics and social 
concomitants which caused the first failure 
may lead to another one. There may, in- 
deed, be some persons who are divorce- 
prone. On the other hand, death takes a toll 
of all married people, including the happily 
married. The widowed who remarry thus 
have had a different kind of marital ex- 
perience. One would expect their reasons for 
remarrying to be different also. But, being 
older, they may be somewhat too set in their 
pattern of life to make an easy readjustment 
to another mate; and the image of their first 
mate and the behavior patterns of their first 
marriage may pose a serious problem in the 
new accommodation which they must make. 

For these reasons it is essential, where 
possible, that studies of remarriage should 
give separate attention to the widowed and 
the divorced classes and should take account 
of all the different marital status combina- 
tions as well. 


LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT 


Dublin and Spiegelman recently averred, 
without documenting their remarks, that 
the divorced and widowed are in general not 
good marriage risks, and that “the fre- 
quency of divorce rises substantially with 
each successive marriage.”* Paul H. Landis 

3L. I. Dublin and M. Spiegelman, The Facts of 


Life from Birth to Death (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1951), p. 70. Ten years earlier in his 1940 study 
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in 1950 came to the conclusion on the basis 
of a United States census population survey 
that remarriages are about 50 per cent less 
successful than first marriages, and women 
who remarry are about a 10 per cent poorer 
risk ; but, considering the nature of the data, 
the results cannot be taken with any as- 
surance.‘ 

Using statistical data of various sorts, 
other writers have held the opposite view- 
point. Paul Popenoe, citing “happiness” rat- 
ings of a select group of educated Ameri- 
cans who were widowed and remarried, 
concluded that ‘‘the percentage of happiness 
does not differ greatly from that of the 
average run of marriages in the educated 
part of the population”’;* and, using similar 
information for a divorced group, he also 
concluded that “those who do remarry 
after divorce have almost as high a per- 
centage of success in the second marriage as 
the rest of the population has in its first 
marriage.” Bacal and Sloane, on the basis 
of personal interviews throughout the coun- 
try, observed that “unlike the first marriage, 
these second marriages [of divorcees] gen- 
erally turn out all right.”? Using mean 


of divorce records, Hemperley seemed to favor the 
proposition that previous divorce experience con- 
ditioned the parties to another divorce, although his 
statistical evidence and deductions were unsatis- 
factory. In fact, the low per cent of remarriage 
cases in the 1930’s (5 to 6 per cent of all cases) would 
suggest an underrepresentation of previously mar- 
ried persons in divorce actions in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. See G. H. Hemperley, Divorce Records 
Study, Hennepin County, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
1858-1940 (Minneapolis, WPA Project, 1940), p. 
134. 


4P. H. Landis, ‘‘Sequential Marriage,’’ Journal 
of Home Economics, XLII (October, 1950), 627. 


5P. Popenoe, Modern Marriage (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943), p. 112. 


6 P. Popenoe, ‘‘Divorce as a Biologist Views It,’’ 
Marriage Hygiene, I (February, 1935), 250. Cf. 
P. Popenoe, ‘‘Divorce and Remarriage from a 
Eugenic Point of View,”’ Social Forces, XII (October, 
1933), 50; and P. Popenoe, Modern Marriage, p. 120. 


7 J. Bacal and L. Sloane, ‘‘Are Second Marriages 
Better?’’ Look magazine, November 25, 1947, p. 80. 
Another writer on marriage problems, columnist 
Dorothy Dix, recently referred to ‘‘the fact that 
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happiness scores as a gauge, L. M. Terman 
in 1938 wrote that “a majority of the 
divorced remarry and are on the average 
about as happy in their new marriages as 
those who have not been divorced.’ 

In his recent book on adjustment in 
marriage Harvey Locke has devoted a chap- 
ter to this remarriage problem. In sum- 
marizing his study of a small Indiana popu- 
lation, and some other data gathered in the 
Los Angeles area, Dr. Locke proposes that, 
as shown by mean happiness scores, 
widowed and divorced persons who remarry 
are about as happy in their subsequent 
marriage as are married persons who were 
married once only, with the possible excep- 
tion that divorced men might be slightly 
less adjusted than the average.°® 


THE IOWA STUDY 


Ever since 1937 the Division of Vital 
Statistics of the Iowa State Department of 
Health has assembled information on previ- 
ous marriages of couples marrying or getting 
divorced. A large amount of this information 
has been published. With the help of the 


more first marriages end in divorce than do second 
marriages’ and that “‘second marriages are generally 
happier than first’? marriages—Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, December 28, 1950. 

8L. M. Terman et al., Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1938), p. 418. However, in 1949, in reporting 
some findings of a continuation study of 600 gifted 
subjects, Dr. Terman said the results indicated 
“clearly that the divorced and non-divorced sub- 
jects differ significantly both on their aptitude and 
marital happiness scores.” See L. Terman and P. 
Wallin, ‘‘The Validity of Marriage Prediction and 
Marital Adjustment Tests,’’ American Sociological 
Review, XIV (August, 1949), 503. If this last con- 
clusion is a general one, the above observation could 
be true only if the low-scoring divorced group did 
not remarry. But, if as is now asserted, the large 
majority of divorced persons remarry, it is likely 
that this kind of selection for remarriage is small. 
The two statements thus appear a bit inconsistent 
with each other. 


°H. J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1951), pp. 298-309. 
Cf. H. J. Locke and W. J. Klausner, ‘‘Marital Ad- 
justment of Divorced Persons in Subsequent Mar- 
riages,’’ Sociology and Social Research, XXXIII 
(November, 1948), 97-101. 
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director, L. E. Chancellor, who made his 
statistical cards available to the writer, 
supplementary aspects of the remarriage 
picture were obtained from the Iowa records 
from 1945 to 1950. As far as the writer 
knows, the only other state which has pub- 
lished such information on both marriage 
and divorce has been the state of Missouri 
for 1949 and 1950. The probable success of 
remarriage may be measured in a fashion by 
the comparison of these marriage and di- 
vorce data.!® 

The results, it should be remembered, are 
derived from data for two contiguous states 
only. And, in assessing the results, the limi- 
tations of the data should be clearly recog- 
nized. It is a matter of knowledge that per- 
sons sometimes hide their previous marital 
condition and declare themselves as single 
on marriage licenses. It is also further al- 
leged that women, taking cognizance of the 
male preference for never-married females, 
in order to remain more eligible in the 
marriage market are more likely to so falsify 
their previous marital status than are men. 
Considering the generally recognized legal 
nature of the document, especially appreci- 
ated by previously married persons, it may 
be surmised that the degree of falsification 
on marriage licenses is small. Nevertheless, 
the accuracy of reporting marital status is 
not known. As to divorces, it should be 
remembered that legal stipulations which 
prohibit remarriage within a year or some 


10 The Iowa marriage record asks for the ‘‘Num- 
ber of Bride’s (Groom’s) Marriage’; the divorce 
record asks for the ‘“Total Number of Marriages’’ 
of each party; the Missouri records ask, respectively, 
for ‘‘Previous Marital Status’? and ‘‘Number of 
Previous Marriages’ of each party. The marital 
status information for both parties in the Iowa 
divorce records has been better than 95 per cent 
complete in recent years, and slightly less complete 
for the Missouri records. Marriage records show 
only about half as many omissions of information on 
marital status as the divorce records. Since 1937 
marriages have varied in number from 13,085 to 
48,352 a year and divorces from 4,471 to 9,800 cases 
a year. In the last six years marriages averaged about 
28,000 a year and divorces about 6,700 a year. The 
divorce data also include annulments and separate- 
maintenance cases to the amount of about 1 per 
cent of the total in each year. 


specified time may encourage divorced per- 
sons who remain in their own state to 
falsify their previous status in order to ob- 
tain a license to wed soon after their divorce. 
At the same time, it is likely that the prior 
marital status of persons obtaining divorces 
will be more accurately reported. But, if 
there is a differential bias in the data, it may 
be that marriage information may show 
slightly more first marriages than is actually 
the case, and hence small differences be- 
tween the divorce and marriage patterns 
must be discounted. 

Migratory marriages or divorces may also 
be selective of certain marital status types, 
and analysis of state data must make allow- 
ance for this factor. Previously married per- 
sons may be less constrained to marry at 
their usual place of residence; and a certain 
amount of migratory divorce is known to 
exist. In many states the remarriage of 
divorced persons is prohibited within a 
designated time following the divorce. But 
this legal stipulation can be circumvented 
by traveling to a neighboring state where 
local clerks are less interested in “enforcing” 
out-of-state laws and thereby losing mar- 
riage-license fees. An unusual amount of 
migratory divorce and marriage, such as in 
Nevada, could seriously challenge any com- 
parison of a state’s marriage and divorce 
data regarding remarriage; and, in the same 
sense, the data of a state could be vitiated 
if it attracted or lost a large number of 
marriages or divorces. 

Iowa requires a blood test for marriage 
but no waiting period.” In divorce actions a 
year’s residence is required, and remarriage 
within a year is prohibited unless permission 
is granted by the court in the decree. The 
grounds for divorce are liberal in the state 
and there are no special legal impediments. 

Coincident with certain legal changes in 
the period 1938 to 1941 nonresidents from 
contiguous states accounted for about 40 
per cent of all Iowa marriages, and the 
blood-test law in 1941 caused an outward 
migration for a few years. However, from 


1 Missouri requires both a three-day waiting 
period and a blood test for a marriage license. 
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1945 to date one or both parties to the 
marriages were residents of Iowa in over 85 
per cent of the cases. The large number of 
out-of-state marriages of Iowans in the 
early 1940’s, notably in the neighboring 
states of Missouri and Nebraska, in part 
explains the high percentage of nonresident 
marriages appearing in the divorce records 
from 1945 to 1950, which group accounted 
for 45 to 50 per cent of all Iowa divorces. In 
addition, industrial and military activities 
in World War II no doubt accentuated the 
movement of married couples, which also 
accounts for some of these mobile divorced 
persons. 

On the whole, the demographic composi- 
tion of Iowa has not altered very much in 
recent years. Its population is over 95 per 
cent native white and has increased by only 
3 per cent in each of the last three census 
periods. The impetus of war has not made 
any drastic change in its agricultural base 
and its smmall-industry economy. Des Moines, 
with a population of 178,000 in 1950, is the 
only city in the state with over 100,000 
population. 

There is good reason to propose, there- 
fore, that this information on marriage and 
divorce in Iowa is reliable and indicative of 
conditions which prevail in that large area 
called ‘““Middle America.”’ Other research is 
needed to discover whether the same re- 
marriage consequences prevail in other 
parts of the United States. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


In comparing the marriage and divorce 
records according to the number of times 
married (Table 1), it is evident that there 
have been fewer first marriages appearing in 
the divorce records than one would expect 
from the marriage records. If one compares 
the records for the same year, the minimum 
and maximum differences are about 5 per 
cent and 15 per cent, respectively (ignoring 
the divorce figures for 1938 which are ap- 
parently irregular and without explanation). 
The two series are not concurrent, however, 
since the divorces derive from marriages of 
a number of years prior; hence, in compar- 
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ing the two sets of data, the marriage 
figures should be allowed to lag by a few 
years. In this sense, the high point of first 
marriages in 1942, following the outbreak 
of war, appears to be related to the high 
point in the divorce table in 1946. A lag of 
four years between the two series produces 
a minimum difference of around 8 per cent, 
and in the last three years a difference of 
nearly 15 per cent. It should also be noted 
that with each successive marriage the rela- 
tive divergence of the two percentage fig- 
ures becomes greater. 

Tables 2, 3, and 4 show the proportion of 
all marriages and divorces constituted of 
primary marriages (both parties married once 
only) and other combinations such as a once- 
married male with a twice-married female, 
a twice-married male with a once-married 
female, a twice-married male with a twice- 
married female, and marriages in which 
both parties have been married three times 
or more. In the marriage picture, except for 
the late depression and early war years, it 
appears that primary marriages have rather 
consistently accounted for 75-76 per cent of 
all marriages in Iowa, and a certain uniform- 
ity tends to prevail for the other combina- 
tions. 

How residence status selects certain 
marital status combinations is shown in 
Table 3. The never-married bride who 
married a nonresident of Iowa adhered 
slightly more strongly to the pattern of 
distribution shown by home-staying Iowans 
(both parties resident of Iowa). But as one 
moves on to the Iowa grooms who married 
nonresident brides, and then to the mar- 
riages where both parties were nonresident, 
the percentage of primary marriages drops 
regularly and the percentage of secondary 
and other remarriage classes rises. While 79 
per cent of the exclusively Iowan marriages 
were primary marriages, only 55 per cent of 
the exclusively nonresident marriages were 
primary. 

The specific marital combinations in the 
marriage and divorce data are set forthin 
Table 4 for comparison. Marriages in*which 
both parties were married once only appear 
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to be underrepresented among the divorced, 
and the previously married exceed their ex- 
pected proportion of divorces, using the 
marriage distribution as a base line. This 
contrast is further accentuated if we move 
back the marriage series by a few years, as 


explained above; for, while primary mar- 
riages have amounted to 75 per cent of the 
total in the last six years, they have ac- 
counted for less than 60 per cent of the 
divorces in the last three years. And, in a 
similar comparison, the once-previously 


TABLE 1 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN IOWA BY NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED 
Percentage Distribution* 


HUSBANDS 
YEAR 
No. oF Times 
MARRIED 

1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 

Marriages 
83.2) 83.0) 82.5) 82.5) 85.6) 86.7) 83.9) 80.9) 81.9] 83.2) 82.0) 83.5] 81.7) 82.6 
hig 15.0) 15.5) 15.7) 15.8) 13.2) 12.2] 14.4) 16.9) 16.1) 15.2) 16.0) 14.7] 16.1] 15.4 
1:6 2.35) 2.2) 1.0 7.5) 2.0 1.8) 1.9 18 
4 and up 6.2, OH 8.1 6:2] 6.2) 6.2 

Divorces 
77.3) 65.1) 78.0) 78.1) 75.8) 74.1) 74.5} — | 75.3] 78.6) 72.6) 69.0) 68.3) 67.8 
18.6] 27.4) 17.8) 18.0} 19.9} 20.9) 20.8) — | 19.8) 17.5} 22.0) 24.3) 24.7] 24.9 
3.3) 5.9] 3.3} 2.9) 3.6) 4.1) 3.8) — 3.4) 22) 5:3) 3.8. 35:6 
0.8} 1.6) 1.0) 1.0) 0.7; 0.91 0.9 — 1:6. 2.2) 1.3) 1.46) 18 

WIVES 
YEAR 
No. oF Times 

MARRIED 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1950 

Marriages 
_ 84.3) 83.8] 82.9) 82.1) 86.1) 88.1) 85.2) 81.6] 81.4) 82.2) 81.1) 82.4) 80.6) 81.3 
13.9) 14.5) 15.5} 16.4) 12.6} 10.9) 13.0) 15.9} 16.4) 16.0} 16.8) 15.5) 17.0) 16.3 
4 and up 0.2; 0.2) 6.2) 0:2) 0.2) 0.3) 0:2) 6.2) 0.3] 0.3; 0.4) 0.3 

Divorces 
76.8] 64.9) 77.5] 77.0) 75.8) 74.9) — | — | 75.6) 76.9} 71.1] 67.9) 67.6) 67.0 
18.7| 27.9) 17.6) 19.0} 19.9) 19.9) — — | 20.1] 18.9} 23.3) 25.3) 25.3) 25.8 
3.5) 5.7) 3.4) 3.1) 3.7) 4.44 —| — 5:27) SH 
4 and up 1.0} 1.6) 0.8) 0.8) 0.6) 0.99 —| —J]| 0.7] 0.8} 0.9) 1.6) 1.4) 1.9 


* Percentages not rounded to add to 100.0. Dashes indicate data not available. Divorces include about 1 per cent of annulment 
and separate-maintenance cases. 
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married pairs have totaled 8 to 9 per cent of 
all marriages but over 13 per cent of all 
divorces in the last three years. Even if we 
exclude the divorce cases of persons married 
outside of Iowa, certainly not a well-justi- 
fied procedure, we still discern a high order 
of difference between the two percentages— 
especially if we use the Iowa refined mar- 
riages shown in Table 3. 

It would be unwarranted to assume from 
Table 4 that primary marriages of persons 
married outside of Iowa were more stable 
than those married within the state, since, 
as shown in Table 3, nonresident marriages 
have a low percentage of primary mar- 
riages. Valid comparisons are not possible in 
this regard. However, Table 4 does show 
that for both residence classes of divorce 
there was a drop in the proportion in the 


primary class in the last three years, cor- 
responding to the drop in the combined 
percentages. 

Tables 5 and 6 show the percentage 
distributions by number of marriage in a 
bilateral manner. The regularity of the 
marriage percentages in both periods is at 
once apparent; therefore, comparing the 
divorce percentages with the marriage fig- 
ures of a few years earlier world not 
change substantially the ratios shown. The 
stronger divorce-marriage ratios in 1948-50 
compared to 1945-47 resulted from an un- 
usual shift in the divorce percentages. 
Whereas primary marriages were 12 per cent 
underrepresented in the divorce picture in 
1945-47, the same figure was 23 per cent in 
1948-50; and, whereas marriages in which 
both parties were previously married once 


TABLE 2 


MARRIAGES IN IOWA BY NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED 
Percentage of Total Marriages* 


No. oF MARRIAGES 


YEAR 


HusBAND— WIFE 


1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 


77.8) 76.9} 75.8) 75.0} 80.0) 82. 
- 5.2} 5.3 6.3) 7.4, 5.4 4. 
6.0} 6.6} 6.6) 6.0) 5. 
8.1) 7.9) 8.2) 8.2) 6.5) 5. 
0.6) 0.4; 0.4) 0.4) 0.3) O. 


2) 79.2) 75.0) 74.9) 75.5] 74.1] 76.1) 74.1] 75.2 
3] 4.5} 5.4) 6.5) 7.3) 7.41 6.9) 7.1) 6.8 
6) 5.7) 6.1) 6.1] 6.4) 6.5} 5.9] 6.1] 5.7 
9| 7.6) 9.4) 8.8) 7.9) 8.4) 7.9) 8.9) 8.5 
2} 0.5) 0.7] 0.6) 0.5) 0.7] 0.6) 0.7) 0.7 


* Other marital combinations account for about 2 to 3 per cent of all marriages. Percentages are based upon marital status in- 
formation complete for both parties. Divorces include about 1 per cent of annulment and separate-maintenance cases. For a descrip- 
tion of the marital combinations see above, ‘‘Analysis of Data,’’ second paragraph. 


TABLE 3 


MARRIAGES IN IOWA BY NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED 1946-50 
Percentage of All Marriages* 


NuMBER OF TIMES MARRIED 
HusBanp—WIFE 
RESIDENCE OF PERCENTAGE 
BripE AND Groom 
i—1 1—2 2—1 2—2 3+—3t 
100.0 75.0 6.1 8.3 0.6 
Both Iowans........ 76.6 78.6 6.0 2.2 6.9 0.6 
Bride only Iowan... . 6.6 78.8 | 6.6 3.2 0.3 
Groom only Iowan... 2:3 65.8 10.2 8.6 3.3 0.7 
Both nonresident. ... 14.3 55.3 13.3 10.4 16.3 0.6 


* See note to Table 2. 
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only (2-2) were overrepresented by 16 per 
cent in 1945-47, they were 58 per cent over- 
represented in 1948-50. 

The divorce-marriage expectancy ratio is 
seen to be highest for those married three 
times or more, although the different com- 
binations show some interesting departures 
from the trend. Some marital combinations 
in the thrice-married, especially for the 
women, appear to be more fragile than other 
thrice-married combinations. However, ad- 


ditional and more refined information would 
be needed to demonstrate this point. 

In Table 6 the figures for Missouri con- 
firm the previous discussion and the bi- 
lateral relationships just found. It will be 
noted, however, that the Iowa ratios for 
1948-50 are considerably higher than those 
for Missouri in 1949-50. Actually the 
Missouri figures are very much like those 
for Iowa in the earlier period 1945-47. 
Missouri, it might also be noted, showed a 


TABLE 4 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN IOWA BY NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED 
Percentage of Total* 


YEAR 
No. oF 
MARRIAGES 
Hussanp—WIFE 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Marriages 
74.9 1.5 74.1 76.1 74.1 75.2 
6.5 7.4 6.9 7.1 6.8 
6.1 6.4 6.5 5.9 6.1 5.7 
8.8 12 8.4 7.9 8.9 8.5 
ae eee 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.6 0.7 0.7 
All Divorces 
66.0 68.1 61.8 58.7 57.6 | 
eee 8.2 8.5 9.4 8.8 9.0 8.8 
8.2 8.1 7.8 8.6 8.0 
9.6 8.4 13.6 13.0 13.2 
Divorces: Married in Iowa 
14:5 74.8 67.4 64.6 65.4 64.6 
6.4 6.6 7.4 6.7 6.6 
6.6 5.7 7.4 7.4 6.1 
7.0 10.2 a1.3 11.0 11.5 
3t— 3F..... 0.8 1.6 2.0 2.0 
Divorces: Married outside Iowa 
i) eee 59.0 62.7 55.8 50.9 47.9 48.5 
10.1 10.6 11.6 21.3 11.2 
/ saree 9.9 8.4 9.0 8.2 10.1 10.5 
11.8 10.1 13.0 16.6 15.7 14.9 
3t— 3*..... , 1.4 1.8 2.8 2.8 2.4 


* See note to Table 2. 
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lower proportion of primary marriages but, 
at the same time, a correspondingly lower 
proportion of primary divorces. In neither 
state is it clearly evident that previously 
married women show a higher divorce ratio 
than previously married men. 


CONCLUSION 


The limitations of this study and the cor- 
respondingly approximate nature of the 
results should be fully recognized. A more 
conclusive answer to these questions about 
the stability of remarriages could be ob- 
tained if the items on previous marital 
status were provided for in the marriage and 
divorce records of all states. From such 
records a nation-wide sample could be 
readily compiled, such as is done in other 
areas of vital statistics. 

Limited as they are, these data for Iowa 


largely confirm the viewpoint that remar- 
riages are not as enduring and as successful 
as first marriages. It also appears likely that 
the incidence of divorce in remarriages is 
about the same for either sex. Marriage and 
divorce data for Missouri support the find- 
ings in Iowa. In addition, the Iowa figures 
indicate that the divorce ratio increases with 
each successive marriage. 

Furthermore, at a given time the divorce- 
marriage ratio may very well differ from one 
area to another, viz., Iowa versus Missouri; 
and, as Iowa’s data revealed, there may be 
changes in the ratio from time to time. The 
Iowa figures suggest an unusual accentua- 
tion of divorce occurrence among the re- 
married in 1948-50. In other words, the re- 
married have been accounting for a larger 
proportion of divorces in recent years in 
Iowa than the marriage records would seem 


TABLE 5 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN IOWA BY NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED 
1945-47, 1948-50 
Percentage Distribution and Ratio of Divorce Percentage to 
Marriage Percentage* 
(Marriage Percentage in Italics) 


NuMBER OF MARRIAGES OF WIFE 
Num 
BER OF 
am Total 1 2 3+ 
RIAGES 
or Hus- 
— 1945-47 1948-50 1945-47 1948-50 1945-47 1948-50 1945-47 | 1948-50 
74.9 67.5 20.5 25.4 4.6 7.0 
Total 81.6 81.5 16.4 16.3 2.0 2.3 
1.00 1.00 0.92 0.83 1.2 1.56 2.26 | 3.12 
75.9 68.4 66.0 57.9 8.7 8.9 1.2 1.6 
1 82.4 82.6 74.8 6.9 0.4 0.5 
0.92 0.83 0.88 0.77 i.e 1.28 2.98 3.12 
19.5 24.6 Pe i 8.1 9.7 13.3 2.1 3.4 
2 5.7 15.4 6.4 5.9 8.3 8.4 i | 1.1 
1.24 1.60 1.21 1.38 1.16 1.58 1.97 2.84 
4.6 7.0 1.2 2.3 
3+ 1.9 2.0 0.4 0.4 0.9 0.9 0.6 0.6 
2.46 3.53 3.07 3.58 2.31 3.46 2.28 3.60 


* Based on marital status complete for both 


centages to 3 decimal 


. Divorces include a! 


rties. Percentages not rounded to 100.0; ratios derived from per- 


bo 


ut 1 per cent of annulment and separate-maintenance cases. 
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to predicate. Whether favorable economic 
conditions of late have had a disruptive 
effect upon remarried couples but not upon 
first marriages might be conjectured. It is 
more likely that the relative proportion of 
the divorced in the remarrying group in- 
creased as a result of the 1946-47 tide of 
divorces, and, if divorced persons are more 


might surmise that widowed persons who re- 
marry should experience somewhat greater 
difficulties of adjustment on the average 
than persons in their first marriage—and 
somewhat more failure. Yet, since the 
widowed form such a small part of the re- 
married class today,” it is unlikely that 
they alone could account for the high 


TABLE 6 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN IOWA AND MISSOURI BY NUMBER OF 
TIMES MARRIED—IOWA: 1948-50; MISSOURI: 1949-50 
Percentage Distribution and Ratio of Divorce Percentage 

to Marriage Percentage* 
(Marriage Percentage in Italics) 


NUMBER OF MARRIAGES OF WIFE 
NUMBER OF 
MARRIAGES Total 1 2 and Over 
HusBaNnD 
Iowa Missouri Iowa Missouri Towa Missouri 
67.5 61.8 25.4 38.2 
Total 81.5 72.6 18.4 27 .4 
1.00 1.00 0.82 0.85 1.45 1.39 
68.4 62.7 57.9 50.4 9.9 12.3 
1 82.6 73.4 75.2 64.1 13 9.0 
0.83 0.86 0.77 0.79 1.41 Aas 
30.6 37.3 9.6 11.4 a5.2 25.9 
17.4 26.9 6.3 8.3 10.9 18 .6 
1.76 1.39 1.52 1.35 1.98 1.40 


* Based on marital status complete for both parties. Percentages not rounded to 100.0; ratios 
derived from percentages to 3 decimal places. Divorces include about 1 per cent of annulment and 
separate-maintenance cases in Iowa; annulments only are included with divorces in Missouri. 


prone to divorce than are the widowed, this 
could serve to explain the new development 
in Iowa. Whatever the reason may be for the 
results presented here, it seems likely that 
the postwar tide of youthful marriages is 
contributing less than its share to the divorce 
picture in Iowa so far and that the (older) re- 
marrying groups are contributing a dispro- 
portionate number of divorces. 

The information available does not per- 
mit us to ascertain whether the divorcees 
who remarry could account for most, if not 
all, of the excessive remarriage failure. One 


divorce-marriage ratio among the remarried. 
Hence, it may be said that these results 
indicate a greater divorce risk among 
divorced persons who remarry than for the 
first-married population. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


2 In Missouri 77 to 78 per cent of the brides who 
remarried in 1949-50 had been previously divorced, 
and there was a like percentage for remarrying 
grooms; where both parties were remarrying, the 
percentage involving a divorced person rose to 
86 per cent. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL NOTE ON THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
ANTI-COMMUNIST REFUGEE 


KOLAJA 


ABSTRACT 


The political leadership of the refugee group bases its legitimacy upon elections which took place several 
years ago. This bottleneck in the circulation of leaders brings about a tendency for abnormal group splitting. 
Political refugees are special social types distinguished from the normal immigrants. They are classified 
as the ‘‘Schweik’’ type, which ridicules everything in self-defense; the functional type, which tends to be 
assimilated; and the mission type, which expects to return to the homeland. 


Dispersed all over the world today are about 
fifty to sixty thousand former Czechoslovak 
citizens who escaped after the Communist coup 
in 1948 or were abroad and refused to return. 
The author, one of them, made the following 
observations as a participant observer. Most of 
the following unquantitative analysis is based 
on contact with the Czechoslovak political 
refugees living at present in the United States. 

Who is the political refugee? How does he 
differ from the normal immigrant? Paradoxical- 
ly, the refugee is a person who comes to the new 
country against his will. Although all his ties, 
especially primary-group ties, are broken during 
his exile, the refugee plans to return to his 
native country after the “liberation.” In many 
cases he has a mission to fulfil. Hence his orienta- 
tion differs from that of the normal immigrant 
who leaves the old country forever but who is 
simultaneously able to keep contact with the 
old folk at home and occasionally return for a 
visit. Therefore the policial refugee constitutes 
a special social type. 

The Czechoslovak refugee group is character- 
ized by specific features of its demographical 
composition, its ecological distribution, its 
structure of leadership, and its ideology. 

Demographical composition—The Czecho- 
slovak refugee group is not a representative 
sample of the thirteen millions left at home, 
either in terms of age, sex, or occupational 
categories. For the most part, adults and males 
escape, although there is now a marked tend- 
ency for whole families to go abroad, in contrast 
to the exiles during the Hitler occupation. There 
are proportionally more publicly prominent peo- 
ple abroad than so-called “average citizens”: 
one-fourth of the three hundred members of the 
Czechoslovak parliament and one-third of the 
members of the Czechoslovak government from 
February, 1948, have gone abroad. Character- 


istic of this occupational disproportion is the 
relatively large number of journalists who 
publish approximately twenty-six magazines 
abroad.) Represented in high proportion are po- 
litical-party groups (with the exception of the 
Communist party), religious groups, and Czech 
and Slovak nationality groups. 

Ecological distribution.—The majority of the 
fifty thousand refugees find their new homes in 
Australia and Canada today, although the po- 
litical leadership is in Washington. Hence the 
ecological distribution of the refugee group is 
abnormal. The fact that the political leaders are 
cut off from the masses creates a specific com- 
munication problem. As social contact is re- 
duced to letter-writing, the social processes 
within the refugee group are slowed down. 
Furthermore, the leaders in Washington lose 
contact with the rank and file, while the masses 
of the refugees tend to organize themselves 
locally around new leaders. Another tendency is 
to organize along the lines of particular maga- 
zines. However, as their audiences do not have 
much contact with one another, public opinion 
within the refugee group is divided into small 
public opinions, which may reach the head- 
quarters in Washington but which are heard sel- 
dom elsewhere. The public opinion within the 
refugee group lacks the reinforcing echo of the 
large audience. It expands itself in only one 
direction and not circularly, as is normal of pub- 
lic opinion. Consequently, the leaders in Wash- 
ington do not pay so much attention to it here as 
they would be compelled to pay at home. 

Structure of the leadership—The leaders 
speak primarily on behalf of the people at home 
who elected them a few years ago. At the same 


1 This relatively large number of magazines can 
be accounted for also by the tendency for particulari- 
zation, as will be discussed later. Some of the maga- 
zines are mimeographed. 
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time, they speak on behalf of people who, how- 
ever, tend to develop new leaders.? Hence the 
conflicting issue: Should one consider the fifty 
thousand as a reliable sample of the thirteen 
millions at home and arrange new elections, or 
should one stick to the past elections, which are 
becoming more and more insignificant year by 
year? 

At the last polls in Czechoslovakia in 1946 
some political parties which were in existence 
prior to the second World War were not ad- 
mitted. It is quite natural that those parties 
should now try to establish themselves abroad, 
emphasizing the fact that they are not respon- 
sible for the collapse of democracy at home in 
1948. The disadvantage to them is, however, 
that they claim their representation within the 
exile leadership on the basis of elections in 1936. 
Consequently they are unknown to the young 
voters who went to the polls in 1946. Hence 
a group which is unable to carry out an election 
and which tends to freeze the turnover of lead- 
ers reacts by an unusual tendency for differen- 
tiation and particularization. Generalizing from 
this phenomenon, we can say that an election 
has the function of establishing a new social 
equilibrium. 

Ideology.—The social philosophy of Tomas 
Garrigue Masaryk has been accepted in 
Czechoslovakia as a standard textbook philos- 
ophy. Because this philosophy is accepted by 
the most important political parties and groups 
abroad, it is not fought over and is, to a certain 
degree, sidetracked. The Czechoslovak refugee 
group tends to follow the ideological heritage 
created by two previous resistance movements 
in the first and second World Wars. 

This retrospective orientation can be ex- 
plained as follows: In the first place, there is no 
great personality abroad, although there are 
plenty of able and politically well-prepared men 


2 People who enjoyed a high status due to their 
strategic political positions at home are suddenly 
deprived of their former power. They cannot win 
the favor of the young aspirants by granting re- 
wards in terms of important positions in public life. 
Only those people who enjoyed their status because 
of some personal ability, such as authors, musicians, 
and scientists, do not suffer a decline in status 
among the refugee group. 

3 We deal only with the refugee group, not with 
the thirteen millions at home. Considering the 
question of leadership from the standpoint of re- 
sistance against communism at home is another 
problem. A man who could be elected abroad may 
not enjoy any popularity at home, and vice versa. 


in exile today. In the second place, for the third 
time during a generation the Czechoslovaks 
are carrying out open resistance against a 
dominating force abroad. Certain traditional 
ways have been developed to deal with and 
interpret the exile situation. Comparisons be- 
tween the present situation and the first re- 
sistance action of Masaryk or the resistance of 
BeneS are often drawn. In the third place, under 
the pressure of the Communists during 1945-48, 
the democrats pushed quite far some of their 
ideas on how to organize. Consequently, there 
is a natural tendency to return to the firm roots 
of national tradition, to regain equilibrium of 
the standard traditional values.‘ Also the fact of 
the democrats’ defeat leads to severe self- 
criticism, which, naturally, deals with the past 
rather than with the future. In the fifth place, 
the above-mentioned structure of leadership, 
which tends to keep up status quo and which 
derives its authority from the past election, tends 
to postpone all discussion of the future. The 
nation at home must make its own decision after 
“the liberation.” 

In general, the leadership of the refugee 
group follows the institutionalized lines of the 
two previous resistance movements and simul- 
taneously displays a lack of new ideological 
enthusiasm. We meet here the common socio- 
logical phenomenon that institutionalization 
brings about a certain tendency for ideological 
petrification. 

Coming now to the social type of the po- 
litical refugee, who has been distinguished from 
the normal immigrant by his “mission,” we may 
ask how far the political refugee suffers from the 
disorganization of his attitude-value system 
under the new conditions. Undoubtedly the 
“‘mission”’ orientation is a strong organizational 
principle. In this respect he differs from the dis- 
organized personality of such a type as the 
marginal man. But the refugee is, nevertheless, 
uprooted. 

4 From the sociological standpoint, it is of inter- 
est to compare Masaryk and Bene’. The latter, 
trained under Durkheim in France, analyzed the 
political situation in terms of objective forces. 
One could raise the question whether such an 
analysis does not deprive the analyst of the power for 
action. For Masaryk, the leading factor of analysis 
was the ethical equation. Consequently, led by the 
ethical interpretation, a man may fight and win ina 
situation which, from the sociological standpoint, 
may seem hopeless. 

5 Cf. development of the concept, originally 
formulated by Robert E. Park, in Everett V. 
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NOTE ON THE CZECHOSLOVAK ANTI-COMMUNIST REFUGEE 


In the first place, most of the political 
refugees are separated from their primary 
groups, left behind in Czechoslovakia. Isolated, 
they desire contact with other refugees. Such a 
substitution is, however, never satisfactory. 
Unfriendliness on the part of other refugees is 
felt more intensely than it would be at home. 
In the language of the refugee camp, one talks 
of the exile fievre, which is characterized by a 
tendency to develop suspicion of one another. 
Such sensitivity is the result of isolation and in- 
security. 

In the second place, after a certain time the 
refugee develops a “time allotment” conflict 
within himself because of his loyalty to his old 
country. He realizes that, to be a social suc- 
cess within the new group, he must spend 
less time now on liberation activities. Also, al- 
though he may consciously protect himself 
against identification with the new environ- 
ment, unconscious assimilation is going on. Of 
twelve refugees questioned at random by the 
author of this article, all of them admitted hav- 
ing had dreams of being home in the first two 
years of emigration. The content of these 
dreams was surprisingly similar: The subjects 
found themselves suddenly at home and realized 
with despair that they would never more be 
able to escape abroad. The striking similarity 
of these dreams and the fact that they disap- 
peared after a certain time shows that the 
process of assimilation was active in all cases. 


Stonequist’s The Marginal Man: A Study in Per- 
sonality and Culture Conflict (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937). See also: Georg Simmel, 
“The Sociological Significance of the Stranger,’’ 
in R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 322-27. 
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In the third place, in dealing with the diffi- 
culties of the new situation the refugee develops 
three social types, the Schweik® type, the func- 
tional type, the “mission” type. The Schweik 
type, in the traditional Czech way, defends 
himself against the oddities of life by ridiculing 
himself, the refugee leadership in Washington, 
and the new environment. The Schweik type 
may develop sometimes into a negative, dis- 
integrated person who undermines the social 
cohesion of the refugee group. 

The functional type of refugee is realistic, 
active, and co-operative but concerned pur- 
posively with present-day problems and per- 
sonal issues. He adjusts most easily within the 
new environment, admitting that he may pos- 
sibly settle down in the new country. Being a 
social success within some of the native groups, 
he tends to leave the refugee group. 

The “mission” type is the bearer of the group 
values and the guardian of the group cohesion. 
Believing strongly in his future return, this 
refugee considers the present situation as some- 
thing transitory, accepting the difficulties with- 
out complaint. The “mission” type, however, 
tends to adjust poorly. When unsuccessful eco- 
nomically, he rationalizes the situation in terms 
of sacrifice for the right cause. 

In general, the social type of political 
refugee is characterized by a strong sense of 
obligation to do something about the situation 
in the old country, an attitude which distin- 
guishes him from other immigrants. Should he 
lose it, he would cease to be a political refugee 
by definition. 


New York STATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
LaBor RELATIONS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


6 Named from Karel Hasek’s novel The Good 
Soldier Schweik. 


COMPLIANT BEHAVIOR AND INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY! 


REINHARD BENDIX 


ABSTRACT 


Propositions in sociology focus on what is true of large numbers of individuals, considered as social 
groups. Propositions in psychiatry focus on what is true of all men, while the underlying therapeutic 
evidence always deals with what is true of the individual. Psychiatric interpretations of collective be- 
havior presuppose a nonexistent integration between the individual and conventional behavior patterns. 
But the experience of the Nazi regime suggests that people submit to social pressures regardless of their char- 
acter structure. The mores and folkways of a society are the challenge with which people cope emotionally 


in a variety of ways. 


During the last two decades there have 
been increasing efforts to integrate the vari- 
ous fields of study in the social sciences and 
related disciplines. A case in point is the 
study of society and the study of the indi- 
vidual. Many promising areas of research 
have been opened up, because sociology and 
psychiatry? have been related one to the 
other. On the other hand, there are many 
pitfalls in applying the concepts and theories 
of one discipline to another field. Hence, 
work designed to integrate the social sci- 
ences not only calls for an understanding of 
the indivisibility of the subject matter but 
also for an acute awareness of the differ- 
ences which exist between the disciplines. 
How, then, does the study of society and 
culture relate to the problems with which 
psychiatry deals? And how does the study 


1For the last year and a half the author has 
attended the staff meetings of the Psychiatric 
Annex to Cowell Hospital on the University of 
California campus. During this period he has also 
served as a psychotherapist, working under the 
supervision of a staff psychiatrist. His debt to Dr. 
Saxton Pope, the director of the clinic, is acknowl- 
edged. 


2 The following essay makes only reference to 
the body of theories which is sometimes designated 
as “depth psychology’? and which has grown out 
of the pioneering work of Sigmund Freud. The terms 
“psychiatry’’ or “‘psychiatric theory’’ will be used 
in this general sense. The term “‘therapy’’ will be 
used for the empirical base on which psychiatry 
rests. The term ‘“‘psychodynamic”’ is commonly 
used to single out those emotional processes, often 
unconscious, which can be traced to childhood 
experience and which in their entirety constitute 
the character structure or personality of an indi- 
vidual. 


of psychiatry relate to the problems with 
which sociology deals? I shall attempt to 
answer these questions under five headings: 
(1) the orientation of propositions in sociol- 
ogy; (2) the orientation of propositions in 
psychiatry; (3) culture patterns and the 
response of the individual; (4) the psycho- 
logical insignificance of compliant behavior; 
and (5) culture and personality reconsidered. 


I. THE ORIENTATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
PROPOSITIONS 


Sociology aims at general propositions 
which are true of large numbers of people, 
considered as social groups. From the view- 
point of psychiatry such propositions are 
necessarily ‘‘superficial” and largely beside 
the point. 

For example, it is well established that 
income and size of family are inversely re- 
lated in the countries of the Western world. 
Sociologists have attempted to account for 
this relationship in a fairly consistent man- 
ner. Some years ago Alva Myrdal pointed 
out that modern civilization had fostered 
individualistic beliefs which prompted many 
families to restrict the number of their chil- 
dren. Family limitations seemed best suited 
to satisfy the desire of every family member 
for the development of each individual’s 
personality. Child-bearing involved pain and 
discomfort for the mother; her desire for a 
career of her own would be frustrated for a 
longer or shorter period of time. Both par- 
ents would have other reasons for family 
limitation: children cause the interruption of 
sexual life, they reduce their parents’ mobil- 
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COMPLIANT BEHAVIOR AND INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY 


ity, they interfere with social and cultural 
interests, they cause an increase in the 
family’s expenses and a decrease in its 
standard of living, and they consequently 
expose the family as a whole to greater eco- 
nomic insecurities. Finally, there is the un- 
willingness of parents to have more children 
than they can properly care for, and the 
costs of what is thought of as “proper care” 
increase with each increase in income.® 

Mrs. Myrdal’s keen insights have been 
made the basis of several extensive research 
projects. In the studies of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund these basic ideas were elabo- 
rated into twenty-three formally stated hy- 
potheses.* These hypotheses are of interest 
here as illustrations of the type of question 
a sociologist might ask. For example, the 
greater the adherence to tradition, the lower 
the proportion of families practicing con- 
traception. At one level of analysis this is a 
useful abstraction. Yet a psychiatrist exam- 
ining the same families would think that 
“adherence to tradition” is a phrase emptied 
of psychological meaning. Such significant 
questions as those pertaining to the history 
of the parent-child relation in each case are 
obviously left unanswered. Or, again, the 
dominant member of a family tends to be 
dominant also in determining the use of 
contraceptives and the size of the family. 
Yet the psychiatrist would think such a 
finding ‘“‘superficial,’’ since the fact of 
dominance suggests further questions, con- 
cerning the genesis of such dominance and 
its relation to the corresponding submissive- 
ness of the other partner. 

It may be objected that this statement is 
true as far as it goes but that there are cer- 

3See the extended discussion of these problems 
in Alva Myrdal, Nation and Family (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1941), chap. iv; cf. also Guy 
Chapman, Culture and Survival (London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1940), pp. 160-79, and the excellent over- 
all discussion by Frank Notestein, ‘‘Population— 
the Long View,”’ in Theodore W. Schultz (ed.), Food 


for the World (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1945), pp. 36-69. 

4P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, ‘‘Social 
and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility,’ 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly (October, 1945), 
XXIII, 147-49. 
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tain propositions in sociology which are of 
great significance to psychiatry, neverthe- 
less. I choose an example from the work of 
Georg Simmel to illustrate this point. Sim- 
mel states that adornment “singles out its 
wearer whose self-feeling it embodies and 
increases at the cost of others . . . while (at 
the same time) its pleasure is designed for 
others, since its owner can enjoy it only in- 
sofar as he mirrors himself in others.”*® Now, 
this juxtaposition of egoistic and altruistic 
elements in the use of adornments is cer- 
tainly familiar in psychiatry. Yet, even here 
the proposition of the sociologist is “‘super- 
ficial” from the standpoint of psychiatry, in 
that it necessarily omits the biographical 
dimension. The interplay of egoistic and al- 
truistic elements is of interest to the psy- 
chiatrist in terms of the meaning which it 
has for the individual as a result of his per- 
sonal history. The same interplay is of 
interest to the sociologist in terms of the 
way in which adornment may aid a group 
of individuals to strengthen its internal co- 
hesion as well as deepen the cleavage be- 
tween itself and others. My point is that the 
sociologist, in focusing his attention on this 
latter aspect, must necessarily ignore the 
psychological meaning of adornment to the 
individual. 


II. THE ORIENTATION OF PSYCHIATRIC 
PROPOSITIONS 


Propositions advanced in the field of 
psychiatry may be examined also from the 
viewpoint of the sociologist. Take the ex- 
ample of maternal overprotection. Psy- 
chiatrically speaking, there is a clear syn- 
drome of character traits which may arise 
from this source. Among these are un- 
solved conflicts with regard to the individu- 
al’s tendencies toward dependence, weak 
superego formation, ambivalence with re- 
gard to the masculine or feminine compo- 
nents of the personality, and so on. That is 
to say, these and other traits have been re- 
peatedly observed in persons whose mothers 
were overprotective. There is very little that 


5 Kurt H. Wolff, The Sociology of Georg Simmel 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950), p. 339. 
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the sociologist can infer from these observa- 
tions. Schematically put, he could utilize 
this insight only in so far as he could be 
sure of two conditions: (a) that maternal 
overprotection is a phenomenon universally 
present (in varying degrees) in some socio- 
logically defined groups and (8) that it elicits, 
whenever it is present, the same syndrome 
of responses in the male child. Yet, neither 
of these conditions can be verified. On the 
first point the sociologist does observe that 
the daily absence of the father from the 
home is a characteristic feature of urban 
family life and leads to a predominance of 
mother-child (as compared with father- 
child) contacts. But he cannot observe that 
the predominance of mother-child contacts 
leads in fact to maternal overprotection, nor 
can he be sure that the physical absence of 
the father is synonymous with the absence 
of psychologically effective father-figures. 
From the psychiatric viewpoint another un- 
certainty is added on the second point, since 
maternal overprotection need not lead to the 
syndromes described above; it only makes 
them possible to an indeterminate degree. 

It is apparently difficult to arrive at 
sociological propositions when we utilize 
psychiatric theories. Part of this difficulty 
arises from the nature of therapy, whose aim 
is to cure not to establish valid generaliza- 
tions. But since the theories of psychiatry 
are based on the empirical evidence derived 
from therapy, they run the danger of retro- 
spective determinism, and this for two 
reasons. First, the personal history of every 
patient is determined by his cumulative 
experiences, and these account for the 
formation of specific symptoms. But it is 
deceptive to believe that the same experi- 
ences will lead to similar symptoms in other 
cases. Second, the therapist sees a sample of 
people who are distinguished from the 
population by the fact that they have de- 
cided to seek his help. He has little oppor- 
tunity to compare his patients with a “‘con- 
trol group” of persons who decide that they 
can manage their problems without such 
help. Both factors, the biographical de- 
terminability of neurotic symptoms in the 


individual case and the exclusion of ‘“‘nega- 
tive” cases by the very nature of therapy, 
lead to a systematic bias in favor of de- 
terminism and against a recognition of the 
important role which choices and accidents 
play in the development of the human per- 
sonality.® 

The difficulty of arriving at sociological 
propositions on the basis of psychiatric 
theories cannot be attributed solely to the 
nature of therapy, to the way in which the 
evidence for these theories is gathered. It 
may be attributed rather to the inde- 
terminacy of each individual’s development, 
which Erikson has formulated in the follow- 
ing terms: “While it is quite clear what 
must happen to keep the baby alive (the 
minimum supply necessary) and what must 
not happen, lest he die or be severely 
stunted (the maximum frustration toler- 
able), there is increasing [understanding of 
the] leeway in regard to what may happen.’””” 
In accordance with this model Erikson has 
constructed eight stages of the individual’s 
development, each of which constitutes a 
phase of physiological and social matura- 
tion.* Thus the child is confronted at each 
stage with the task of resolving a develop- 
mental problem. His resolution will fall 
somewhere between the extremes if he is to 
be free to proceed to the next phase. It will 
be his resolution, and the therapist can only 
infer what this resolution has been from a 
knowledge of its consequences and of the 
familial setting. 

This conceptualization of an individual’s 

6 The danger of retrospective determinism is not 
unique to psychiatric theory; cf. Reinhard Bendix, 
‘Social Stratification and Political Power,’’ American 
Political Science Review, XLVI (June, 1952), pp. 
357-75. 

7 Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1950), p. 68. The author adds 
to this that ‘‘culture’’ largely determines the actual 
methods of child-rearing, which the members of 
the society ‘‘consider workable and insist on calling 
necessary.’? The later discussion will show why I 
do not share this view. 

8 Tbid., chap. vii. The stages are called: trust vs. 
basic mistrust, autonomy vs. shame and doubt, 
initiative vs. guilt, industry vs. inferiority, identity 
vs. role diffusion, intimacy vs. isolation, generativity 
vs. stagnation, ego integrity vs. despair. 
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development clarifies the way in which 
social forces may affect his personality. In 
so far as these forces can be shown to have 
a widespread and relatively uniform effect 
on family life they pose for the child the 
perennial problems of psychological de- 
velopment in a special way. If, for example, 
the child is repeatedly shamed in his first 
efforts at independence, or autonomy, and if 
the same is true for a large number of chil- 
dren, then we may say that these children 
have “‘to come to terms” with this problem 
or challenge of their familial environment. 
Some children will fail in their efforts to de- 
velop autonomy in such an environment, 
others will succeed. But it should be appar- 
ent that we cannot infer the response of the 
whole groupfromaknowledgeofthechallenge 
or from a knowledge of these who failed.® 
Yet the propositions of psychiatry concen- 
trate on those that fail;!° they deal with the 
origin of neurotic symptoms. These symp- 
toms are an individual’s way of expressing 
and disguising his failure to solve success- 
fully the problems of shame, guilt, doubt, 
and so on which are posed for him at differ- 
ent stages of his development. They are evi- 
dence of an impairment in a person’s ability 
to relate himself to others. 

It is apparent that this characterization 
of propositions in psychiatry is evaluative. 
It implies that a person’s full ability to re- 
late himself to others is normal and good, 
while his failure to do so is neurotic and 
bad." My point is not to criticize this value 
judgment but to stress that it is indispen- 
sable in therapy and psychiatric theory. 

®*It is often easier to anticipate the pathological 
rather than the nonpathological resolutions, and 
because of this ‘‘pathological’’ bias the theories of 
psychiatry have frequently underestimated the 
uncertainty or indeterminacy of the individual’s 
development. For an interesting attempt to in- 
corporate this perspective in the ‘‘psychiatric image 
of man’’ see Alexander Mitscherlich, Freiheit und 


Unfreiheit in der Krankheit (Hamburg: Classen & 
Goverts, 1946). 


10 Cf. the critical evaluation of modern psychiatry 
by Jean MacFarlane in ‘‘Looking Ahead in the 
Fields of Orthopsychiatric Research,’? American 
— of Orthopsychiatry, XX (January, 1950), 
5-91. 
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Every theory is based on some judgment 
of relevance. It is such a judgment which 
prompts the psychiatrist to analyze the 
psychodynamic factors which have led to 
the impairment of a person’s relatedness to 
others. Other disciplines have other value 
orientations which also emerge out of the 


‘order of facts with which they are con- 


cerned. Thus, the sociologist’s approach to 
the value orientation of the psychiatrist 
would be to question the distinction between 
normal and neurotic. He would question it, 
because he denies its sociological, though not 
its psychiatric, relevance. That is to say, the 
psychiatrist could easily persuade his socio- 
logical colleague that the impairment or dis- 
tortion of an individual’s ability to relate 
himself to others is evidence of his neurosis. 
But the sociologist would consider that the 
neurotic symptoms which may drive a per- 
son to see a therapist are also evidence of 
his creative or destructive effect on the 
society of which he is a member.” The 
sociologist would view a person’s inability to 
relate himself to others as of interest only 
if it were a group phenomenon. And, if it is 
a group phenomenon, then the question 
arises whether psychodynamic factors can 
be cited to account for it. 


III. CULTURAL PATTERNS AND THE 
RESPONSE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


This analysis raises important questions 
for the psychological interpretation of cul- 


11 These judgments can be stated in a factual 
manner, and they have a specific empirical content. 
A person’s ability to relate himself to others and his 
manner of doing so are observable facts. The value 
element enters in when a given action is judged in 
terms of its meaning for, and its effect on, a person’s 
relations to others. And such judgments are made as 
a result of the patient’s decision to request therapy 
in order to improve his relations to others. 


2T am not suggesting that therapy necessarily 
kills a person’s creative ability in the effort of mak- 
ing him ‘“‘normal,’’ though the problem is frequently 
discussed in professional circles. It is interesting, 
however, that this discussion often ends with the 
assertion that a person’s creative ability which is 
adversely affected by his therapy was probably not 
worth preserving. At any rate, psychiatrists are 
certainly troubled by this problem. 


hd 
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tural patterns. Retrospective interpretations 
of individual case histories are probably 
quite reliable. But generalizations based on 
them imply that the difficulties which have 
created neurotic symptoms in the one case 
will do the same in most cases. In fact we 
know that they will not. Nevertheless, 
these generalizations of psychiatry are 
often applied to large numbers of people in 
an attempt to explain cultural phenomena 
in psychodynamic terms. Nazi propaganda, 
for example, placed a decided emphasis on 
such traits as will power, endurance, hard- 
ness, discipline, devotion, hard work, sacri- 
fice, and many others. Kecskemeti and 
Leites have shown that these traits cor- 
respond to the “compulsive character’’ type 
of the psychoanalytic literature.’* But how 
are we to interpret such a correspondence? 
The authors of the article here examined 
state the following reservations: One can- 
not say (1) that psychological causes (es- 
pecially infantile experiences) alone or even 
primarily have caused the widespread de- 
velopment of compulsive traits among Ger- 
mans; (2) how propaganda themes are re- 
lated to psychological traits which are 
“fully ascertainable only in the psycho- 
analytic interview situation’’;!* (3) that the 
compulsive themes of Nazi propaganda and 
the inferred frequency of compulsive per- 
sonality traits in the German population 
are valid for the periods before or after the 
Nazi regime; (4) that “major transforma- 
tions of the political structure of Germany 
are incompatible with present (and fre- 
quently compulsive) character structures” ;® 
(5) that there were no other (than the com- 
pulsive) types of character structure among 
the adherents or the opponents of the 
Nazis."* Considering these reservations, we 
can only say that Nazi propaganda will have 
a special appeal to people whose personali- 


13 Paul Kecskemeti and Nathan Leites, ‘Some 
Psychological Hypotheses on Nazi Germany,’’ 
Journal of Social Psychology, XXVI (1947), 141-83; 
XXVII (February, 1948), 91-117; (May, 1948), 
241-70; (August, 1948), 141-64. 


Tbid., XXVI (1947), 142. 
Ibid., p. 143. 


ties predispose them to accept its slogans. 
The authors make several educated guesses 
concerning those segments of the German 
people most likely to exhibit the syndrome 
of the compulsive personality. 


It may be safely said that it was more widely 
diffused among lower middle class persons than 
among persons higher up or lower down in the 
class system; among males than among females; 
among those who had been adolescents before 
or around 1933 than among those who were so 
afterwards; in Northern Germany than in 
Southern Germany; among Protestants than 
among Catholics; among city people than 
among country people; among political followers 
than among political leaders.!” 


Yet, despite these careful reservations, the 
authors attribute a character structure to 
a group of people who adhere to a set of cul- 
tural symbols. This character structure 
would correspond to these symbols only if 
all the personal histories of these people had 
actually led to the development of compul- 
sive traits. That is to say, the authors sub- 
stitute psychological traits for cultural sym- 
bols because it is Jogically possible to specify 
an analogous psychological syndrome for 
this, as for every other, set of cultural sym- 
bols which we could name.!* 

On the surface, this is a purely logical 
point. Yet, to attribute to psychological 
disposition what is in fact the result of eco- 
nomic pressure, political power, or historical 
tradition has a number of unexpected re- 
sults. If we say that a cultural complex, e.g., 
the Nazi propaganda of the “strenuous 

16 These reservations are listed in the introduc- 
tory section of the article by Kecskemeti and Leites, 
and others are added which concern the provisional 
character of psychoanalytic findings in the field of 
compulsion neurosis. I should add that this article 
differs strikingly from most other writings in this 
field in terms of the care with which these reserva- 
tions are stipulated. 


17 Kecskemeti and Leites, of. cit., p. 143. 


18 This has incidentally the added fascination of 
personalizing cultural abstractions, which makes 
these abstractions much more plausible in an intui- 
tive way; cf. the typology of cultures in Ruth Bene- 
dict, Patterns of Culture (New York: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1946), chap. iii, which goes back to the work 
of Nietzsche and Spengler. 
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life,” attracts certain social groups whose 
members have compulsive personalities, we 
imply that people respond to cultural sym- 
bols because of their character structure. For 
instance, people with compulsive character 
traits will respond favorably to propaganda 
praising such traits. This statement implies 
that specific neurotic symptoms of individu- 
als are widespread and therefore both cause 
and consequence of certain cultural symbols. 
Hence neurotic symptoms are here treated 
as an attribute of a culture. Certain symbols 
of a culture (e.g., Nazi propaganda) are the 
basis on which the character structure of 
particular groups in German society is in- 
ferred, and this inference is then used to 
show why the symbols had such wide appeal. 
This circular reasoning rests on the as- 
sumption that people act as they do be- 
cause their personality traits predispose 
them to do so. Indeed, if this could be 
proved, it would follow that a person’s 
participation in a culture by itself reveals 
his character structure. Yet, people may 
respond favorably to such cultural symbols 
as propaganda slogans because of fear, 
apathy, acquiescence, greed, and many 
other reasons in spite of, as well as because of, 
their psychological disposition.!® This as- 
sertion may appear as a logical contradic- 
tion at first glance. How can it be said that 
people respond favorably to a slogan despite, 
rather than because of, their psychological 
disposition? Of necessity every response 
reflects that disposition, including responses 
19 And those who do respond to these symbols 
in accordance with a compulsive disposition do not 
necessarily respond in the same way. There are sig- 
nificant differences, for example, between the re- 
sponses of a Prussian Junker, a Nazi functionary, a 
Bavarian separatist, and a German Communist, 
yet all may have compulsive personalities. And, 
even if we take only Nazi functionaries, their 
differences in rank within the party would probably 
account for significant differences in their response 
to the Nazi slogans of the ‘‘strenuous life.’” Hannah 
Arendt has pointed out that cynicism with regard 
to the professed ideals of a totalitarian movement is 
great among persons who hold high rank in such a 
movement, while these ideals are believed most 
fervently by the average members or sympathizers. 
See Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951), pp. 369-71. 
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to cultural symbols. But their meaning for 
the individual is not revealed in the re- 
sponses themselves. Both persons of com- 
pulsive disposition and those of permissive 
disposition may respond favorably to the 
slogans of the “strenuous life,” the one be- 
cause he agrees with them, the other because 
he has to. Now the second person, who feels 
forced to respond as he does, will be af- 
fected by his action; it is certainly revealing 
that he complies rather than revolts or emi- 
grates. But for our purposes it is sufficient 
to state that he has responded favorably, al- 
though his psychological disposition would 
prompt him to respond unfavorably. If cul- 
tural symbols are analyzed in terms of psy- 
chological analogies, then we obscure this 
characteristic disjunction between the sym- 
bol pattern of a culture and the ordinary 
lives of the people who are only partially in- 
volved with the historic traditions, the in- 
stitutions, and the creative activities that 
give rise to these symbol patterns. If the 
symbols of a culture are taken as a clue to 
the characteristic personality types of its 
participants, then we underestimate the in- 
congruity between institutions, culture pat- 
terns, and the psychological habitus of a 
people and we ignore an important source 
of social change. 


IV. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INSIGNIFICANCE 
OF COMPLIANT BEHAVIOR 


Modern psychiatry in all its various 
schools asserts that the personality of an 
individual reveals an internally consistent 
pattern of responses to the most varied 
stimuli and that this pattern is in large part 
an outgrowth of early experience. This state- 
ment is intended to be true of all men. If 
it is to be utilized in sociology we would 
have to know: (a) what cultural or social 
conditions existed at a given time; (b) that 
these conditions have had a pervasive effect 
on the early familial environment of chil- 
dren; (c) that it is reasonable to attribute 
certain widespread personality syndromes 
in a culture to this configuration of the 
familial environment. Now psychiatric 
theory supports the view that a configura- 
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tion of the familial environment tends to 
perpetuate itself from generation to genera- 
tion; that is, parents treat their children in 
response to their own childhood experience, 
and so on for successive generations.”° But 
before we can accept this view of the rela- 
tion between society and personality forma- 
tion, a number of questions need to be 
answered. 

It is obviously difficult to understand the 
effect which given social conditions have on 
family life and, especially, on the way in 
which parents treat their chldren. The im- 
pact of specific social events always comes 
“too late” really to affect family life, at any 
rate from a psychiatric point of view. 
Schematically put, an overwhelming event 
occurs in year x which affects all families. 
But those people whose personalities are 
already formed (i.e., the parents) will not 
be changed profoundly, because their re- 
sponse to the event is predetermined by the 
familial environment of their own child- 
hood. And the children will not be changed 
profoundly either, because they will take 
their cue from their parents’ response to the 
event.”! 


20 This assertion is not without ambiguity. Par- 
ents treat their children in response to their own 
childhood experience, but it does not follow that this 
response is one of simple imitation. Parents might 
also try to raise their children contrary to the way 
they were raised themselves. However, psychiatrists 
would contend that the overt treatment of children, 
whatever it may be, would always reveal the un- 
resolved conflicts of the parents’ own childhood 
experience. In this sense the psychodynamic signifi- 
cance of both imitation and opposition would be the 
same. 


21 Cf. the instructive studies of Anna Freud, who 
has shown that separation from the parents had a 
more traumatic effect on the children during the 
London blitz than the direct experience with death 
and destruction and that the effect of the latter 
depended on the response of the parents to the same 
experiences. See Anna Freud and Dorothy T. 
Buelingham, War and Children and Infants without 
Families (New York: International Universities 
Press, 1944). A similar point concerning the lack of 
effect of political catastrophe is made in G. W. 
Allport et al., “Personality under Social Catas- 
trophe: Ninety Life Histories of the Nazi Revolu- 
tion,” in C. Kluckhohn and H. A. Murray (eds.), 
Personality in Nature, Society and Culture (New 


These considerations make it appear 
doubtful that changes in family life occur as 
a direct response to catastrophic social ex- 
periences.” And recent historical experience 
demonstrates, I think, that tiis view is mis- 
taken. Take, for example, the authoritarian 
pattern of German family life. which was 
mentioned previously. Several attempts 
have been made to “explain” the rise of 
naziism in Germany by reference to the Ger- 
man national character.* Because naziism 
was authoritarian, it was related to other 
authoritarian aspects of German society 
such as the so-called ‘‘authoritarian”’ family. 
Yet this entire literature makes no mention 
of the fact that the Nazis took a very dim 
view of the political reliability of the au- 
thoritarian family pattern. They organized 
children into para-military formations. They 
subjected them (or they encouraged their 
submission) to authority figures which were 
outside the family and could be controlled 
politically. And they used the children 
systematically to spy on their parents in 
order to control children and parents alike. 
It may well be that the Nazis effected a 
culmination of that generational conflict 
which had been in the making in Germany 
since before the first World War. But if that 
is the fact, the result has been to undermine 
the authoritarian family pattern, not to 


York: A. A. Knopf, 1948), pp. 347-66. See also the 
earlier monographs of the Social Science Research 
Council on the superficial effects of the depression 
on family life. 


2 The origin of observed characteristics of pres- 
ent-day family life has sometimes been inferred 
from certain social conditions which are known his- 
torically. See, e.g., Erikson, op. cit., pp. 244-65, 
where the author imputes the American mother’s 
encouragement of a competitive spirit in her son to 
the conditions of the frontier, when self-reliance was 
an essential condition. This imputation is mistaken, 
and a number of other historical explanations 
would do equally well. After all, there are a large 
number of factors other than the frontier which have 
contributed to the competitiveness of American 
life. 


23 A survey of these and similar studies is con- 
tained in Otto Klineberg, Tensions Affecting Inter- 
national Understanding (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1950), pp. 36-46. 
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strengthen it or to rely upon it.?4 This evi- 
dence suggests that the authoritarian family 
stood opposed to a major social and political 
change and that it cannot be cited as a 
reason for that change. Far from explaining 
the rise of fascism in Germany, the au- 
thoritarian family pattern stands out as a 
bulwark against it.® 

The fact is that this authoritarian family 
pattern has been undermined as a result of 
the experiences of parents and children 
under the Nazi regime. And once the tradi- 
tional pattern of family life is seriously dis- 
rupted—as a result of major historical 
changes—one may expect the emergence not 
of one but of many new patterns.” The pre- 
ceding discussion of the relation between 
society and the pattern of family life leads to 


*4The leaders of totalitarian movements ap- 
parently regard the family as a seedbed of resistance, 
even if it is of an authoritarian pattern, and we can- 
not suppose that millions of German parents sud- 
denly decided to abdicate their authority over their 
children. There is evidence, on the other hand, to 
indicate that the Nazi movement was in part an 
outgrowth of the many youth movements, which 
had developed since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and which were inspired by an anti-bour- 
geois, anti-authoritarian ideology. Of course, the 
psychiatrist would regard this anti-authoritarianism 
as evidence of the authoritarian personality, which 
illustrates once more that his level of abstraction 
differs from that of the sociologist. It illustrates also 
that the psychiatrist can “‘prove anything’ when he 
deals with groups rather than individuals, because 
his generalizations are not checked by negative cases. 


% The organization of German youth under Com- 
munist leadership in East Germany is a continuation 
of the Nazi pattern under different auspices. The 
political Gleichschaltung of a reluctant adult popula- 
tion is being accomplished by making their children 
enthusiastic supporters of the regime. The regime 
offers these young people occupational opportunities 
by depriving their elders of their jobs through the 
imputation of political unreliability. In view of 
these methods of the Nazis and the Communists it is 
not illuminating to suggest that the “‘authoritarian 
family pattern’? made Germans yield readily to 
totalitarian rule, even though this pattern by itself 
may not have contributed to the rise of totalitarian- 
ism. We do not know that “‘permissive family pat- 
terns’’ enable people to resist a dictatorial rule effec- 
tively, at least for a time; we do know that it would 
be easy to exploit the conflict betwen the young and 
the old generation for political purposes in a society 
in which age does not carry much prestige anyway. 
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the rather traditional view that the family is 
a conservative element which tends to 
stand opposed to major changes in the so- 
ciety.2”7_ People will accommodate them- 
selves to these changes as best they can, 
but they will resist as long as possible any 
transformation of their familial way of life. 
If such transformation is forced upon the 
family, nevertheless, then its members will 
respond in a variety of ways which will de- 
pend on local conditions, on the develop- 
ment of fashions, on individual idiosyn- 
crasies, and so on. Hence there is no reason 
to expect that the Nazi regime, for example, 
has had a clearly discernible effect on Ger- 
man family life other than the destruction of 
its traditional patterns. 

This view is clearly not in keeping with 
some of the most widely accepted theories 
of “social psychiatry.” The most clear-cut 
statement of these theories may be found 
in the work of Erich Fromm. 


In studying the psychological reactions of a 
social group we deal with the character struc- 
ture of the members of the group, that is, of 
individual persons; we are interested, however, 
not in the peculiarities by which these persons 
differ from each other, but in that part of their 
character structure that is common to most 
members of the group. We can call this charac- 
ter the social character.?® 


% The recent history of child-rearing practices 
illustrates the rapid change in fashions which may 
occur once traditional methods are abandoned. 
(See Clark E. Vincent, ‘‘Trends in Infant Care 
Ideas,’’ Child Development, XXII [September, 
1951], 199-209.) 


27 Social reformers for the last 3,000 years have 
held the view that marriage and the family are anti- 
social in that they prevent a man from doing his 
duty. It is characteristic of Plato and the ascetic 
tradition beginning with Jesus and the Apostle 
Paul and reflected in the views of the socialists of 
the nineteenth century. Fourier, for example, held 
that each man considered himself justified in any 
swindle because he was working for his wife and 
children. Cf. Alexander Gray, The Socialist Tra- 
dition: Moses to Lenin (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1947 ed.), pp. 191-92. A similar view is ex- 
pressed, though on different grounds, in Sigmund 
Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (London: 
Hogarth Press, 1937), 65-77. 


28 Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942), p. 277. 
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This formulation makes it apparent that 
“social character” is a scientific fiction. Is it 
a useful fiction? The ideas and actions which 
a group of people have in common are de- 
scribed in the terminology of psychiatry and 
are thereby made to appear as the traits of 
an individual person. The conventional 
patterns of behavior which people share are 
necessarily “‘superficial,” from the stand- 
point of psychiatry. Therefore, the theory 
of “social character’ must maintain, if it is 
to be consistent, that the shared conven- 
tions of a culture are in fact indicative of the 
character structure of a people. This is in- 
deed what Fromm asserts: 


If we look at social character from the stand- 
point of its function in the social process, we 
have to start with the statement that has been 
made with regard to its function for the indi- 
vidual: that by adapting himself to social con- 
ditions man develops those traits that make 
him desire to act as he has to act... , In other 
words, the social character internalizes external 
necessities and thus harnesses human energy for 
the task of a given economic and social system2* 


I believe this view to be erroneous. The evi- 
dence of friction between the individual and 
the external necessities to which he is con- 
tinually subjected does not make it appear 
probable that people desire to act as they 
have to act. Fromm is, in fact, aware of this 
friction, but he merely suggests that people 
“internalize external necessities” in the long 
run, even if they fail to do so in the short 
run.*° 

But the friction between the social en- 
vironment and the prevailing pattern of 
family life cannot be dismissed so easily. 
People do not always or even eventually 
desire to act as they have to act. It is quite 
possible that external necessities are not in- 
ternalized but are endured, even in the long 
run. Instead, I submit the view that the ex- 
ternal necessities of a country may acquire 
distinctive traits and may impose distinctive 
psychological burdens on the people. I be- 
lieve it is to these burdens that we refer, 
somewhat vaguely, when we talk about a 


29 Tbid., pp. 283, 284. 
3 Tbid., pp. 284-85. 


“social” or a “national” character. The con- 
cluding section of this essay is devoted to a 
discussion of this appraoch. 


V. CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 
RECONSIDERED 


It may be useful to recapitulate the pre- 
ceding discussion. Psychiatric theory has 
emphasized the importance of childhood for 
the formation of the adult personality. It 
has emphasized also the tendency of familial 
patterns to perpetuate themselves from gen- 
eration to generation. It is probable (a) that 
catastrophic events as such will not have 
fundamental psychological effects and (0) 
that historical changes which transform the 
prevailing patterns of family life are likely 
to destroy them rather than to establish 
new patterns.*! People tend to resist major 
changes of their character structure and of 
their familial way of life. Many social and 
cultural changes are possible without major 
psychological transformations. 

But, although it will not do to at- 
tribute a character structure to a cultural 
pattern, it is still possible to investigate the 
relation between these patterns and the 
psychological responses of large numbers of 
people. The traditions of a country, its 
institutions and ideologies, the experiences 
of its people with war and peace, with de- 
pression and prosperity, have significant 
psychological repercussions. How shall we 
interpret these if we do not resort to 
analogies from the psychodynamics of the 
individual? 

The specific example chosen previously 
may serve as an illustration. It is probably 
true that Germans are more authoritarian 
than Americans are. But this statement 
refers to the whole complex of traditions and 
institutions in the two countries. There is no 
evidence to date that the proportion of peo- 
ple with compulsive traits is significantly 
larger among Germans than among Ameri- 

31 As applied to the German case this would mean 
that the destructive effect of the Nazi experience 
on German family life is of much greater interest and 
relevance (for theoretical reasons) than is the sup- 


posed contribution of German family life to the rise 
of fascism. 
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cans. People may be compulsive in their 
adherence to various forms of conduct, 
whether the prevailing culture pattern is au- 
thoritarian or otherwise.” But in each 
society people confront very distinct prob- 
lems with which they have to cope, e.g., it is 
certain that questions of authority present 
different problems in Germany and the 
United States. It is merely a sophisticated 
ethnocentrism, which ignores this situation- 
al difference and which applies to the people 
of one society standards of mental health 
pertaining to the people of another society. 
Hence we must guard carefully against the 
fallacy of attributing to character structure 
what may be a part of the social environ- 
ment. And we must resist the temptation of 
attributing to the people of another culture 
a psychological uniformity which we are un- 
able to discover in our own.** 

In terms of the preceding discussion I be- 
lieve it to be more in keeping with the ob- 
served incongruity between institutions and 
psychological habitus to assume that all 
cultures of Western civilization have the 


* The literature which deals with these matters 
is noticeably ambiguous when it treats the con- 
ventionality of American life, which is so strongly 
anti-authoritarian, since conventionality is quite 
compatible with compulsive personality traits. 
By the same token, writers have often ignored the 
strong individualism of German life, which is com- 
bined with being “‘authoritarian.’’? This confusion 
is rather marked in Fromm, 0. cit., pp. 240-56, but 
absent from Adolf Lowe, The Price of Liberty (Lon- 
don: Hogarth Press, 1937). 


33 Because of this we should attempt to discover 
in each society the diversity of responses which is 
hidden beneath the uniformity of conventional be- 
havior that is ‘“‘apparent’’ to the outside observer. 
A case in point are two recent books on Germany: 
Bertram Schaffner’s Father Land (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948) and David 
Rodnick’s Postwar Germans (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948). One author finds that the 
father is dominant, the child insecure and starved 
for affection; the other finds that the mother is 
dominant, the child secure and much loved. It is 
notable that both authors find it easy to relate their 
conflicting data to the ‘‘authoritarian pattern.’’ 
Further research along these lines might be im- 
proved methodologically, but I doubt whether it 
would reveal a more consistent pattern of family 
life than these two studies taken together. 
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same range of personality types. The differ- 
ences betweeen these cultures must then be 
accounted for at a level of abstraction with 
which the psychiatrist is not equipped to 
deal. In his study of a Mexican community 
Oscar Lewis has suggested recently that we 
might call this psychological dimension the 
‘public personality” which is characteristic 
of a society.*4 When we study different 
societies or the same society over time, we 
notice differences in conventional conduct 
and in the expectations with which people 
in a society regard one another. For ex- 
ample, it is probable that in the United 
States among middle-class circles intensive, 
lifelong friendships are relatively rare com- 
pared with some European countries. Now 
this fact, if it is a fact, could be related to 
many aspects of American middle-class 
culture. Great mobility, a large number of 
relatively casual personal contacts, the de- 
gree to which the expression of personal 
feelings is restrained, the relative absence 
of social distance between people in different 
walks of life—these and many other aspects 
of the culture discourage intensive friend- 
ships between people of the same sex.*® This 
fact and the conventional optimism and 
friendliness of interpersonal relations which 
is its related opposite are aspects of the 
“public personality” in the United States 
which differ from the character structure of 
the individual. They refer to a “public per- 
sonality” in the sense that conventional be- 
havior patterns (the type of conduct which 


34 Oscar Lewis, Life in a Mexican Village: Tepoz- 
tlén Restudied (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1951), pp. 422-26. 


% The external factors which might account for 
the absence of friendship, such as distance and the 
infrequency of seeing the same friend often enough 
in a country of great geographic mobility, do not 
really explain much. My father, who was a lawyer 
in Germany, maintained a friendship with a fellow- 
student over a period of over sixty years, with an 
occasional exchange of letters, although this friend 
was a medieval historian, although they did not meet 
more than six times during this whole period, although 
they lived at a considerable distance most of their 
lives, and despite the interruption caused by an 
official (Nazi) prohibition of their correspondence. 
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we engage in because others expect it of us) 
make demands upon the emotions of the 
individual. I believe that two conclusions 
follow from this analysis. 


The first is that we must avoid the idea, 
which Fromm has suggested, that men “‘de- 
sire to act as they have to act.” It does not 
follow, for example, that Americans could 
not form intensive friendships under other 
circumstances; and the relative absence of 
such relations probably exacts its emotional 
toll. Nor is it convincing to argue, as Fromm 
seems to do, that Americans have “ad- 
justed” to this situation and now do not 
want the kind of friendship which the cir- 
cumstances of American life seem to have 
discouraged. Nor does it follow, finally, that 
the absence of friendship and the preva- 
lence of friendliness are total liabilities, since 
this pattern makes for considerable ease in 
interpersonal relations, though it may give 
rise to a feeling of emptiness among a 
minority of especially sensitive people.* All 
this need not mean that men never desire to 
act as they have to act. It implies, rather, 
that men accommodate themselves to their 
circumstances and to social change as best 
they can. The conflicts which frequently 
arise between their desires and their conduct 
are reflected in the psychological tensions of 
everyday living. Different individuals will 
show greater or less tolerance for them, de- 
pending on their character structure as this 
is related to childhood experience. Hence, 
particular social changes will not lead to a 
determinable psychological response among 
masses of people. Rather, such changes will 
impose particular emotional burdens which 


% Much impressionistic evidence seems to point to 
a reversal of this pattern in the ‘‘public personality’ 
that characterizes German life, namely, intense 
friendships but an absence of friendliness and a 
considerable distance in the casual contacts of 
everyday life. See, e.g., David Rodnick, op. cit., 
pp. 1-8. See also the striking discussion of 
Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948), pp. 3-33, where the author 
contrasts these conventional patterns (in the United 
States and Germany) in terms of the different 
degrees to which the individual’s privacy is accessi- 
ble to another person. 


some people can tolerate more easily than 
others, and those who can will have a 
greater opportunity for action.*” 

This interpretation leads to a second 
conclusion. We can infer the emotional 
problems with which masses of people were 
faced as a result of specific historical experi- 
ences; we cannot infer the emotional mean- 
ing of their response. An example from the 
preceding discussion may make this point 
clearer. The superficial friendliness of inter- 
personal relations was discussed as a char- 
acteristic of American middle-class culture. 
This conventional behavior pattern which 
makes superficial contacts between people 
easy and pleasant, while it makes deeply 
personal relationships appear difficult and 
full of risk, does not reveal what meaning 
it has for the individual. There will be 
those who take it seriously and make it a 
way of life, for example, the “typical” sales- 
man or public relations man. There will be 
others who respond to this friendliness with 
cynicism. Others yet will enjoy being friend- 
ly but will not take it seriously. People who 


37 As an example of this type of analysis, though 
it is not consistently carried through, I cite Nor- 
bert Elias, Veber den Prozess der Zivilisation (Basel: 
Haus zum Falken, 1942) in which the author shows 
strikingly the emotional burdens which frequent 
exposure to physical aggression imposed on the 
nobility in early medieval France. The implication 
of this analysis is that only those were successful in 
this struggle who were equal to it emotionally. 
Elias shows that the concentration of power in the 
hands of the king forced the nobility, if it wanted 
favors from the court, to adopt the manners of 
polite society. But it does not follow, as Elias seems 
to imply, that the people who developed these polite 
manners at court were somehow the same people 
who had, not long before, excelled in physical ag- 
gression. Rather, the new circumstances of the court 
favored those who excelled at the subtleties of 
courtly behavior, while those who excelled in ag- 
gression were kept away from the court, or did not 
attend, and were unsuccessful in the supercilious 
maneuvers of a court society when they did attend. 
In this sense it is possible to speak of psychological 
aptitudes which given historical conditions prob- 
ably favored without implying that those who were 
ill-adapted emotionally disappeared because they 
now desired to act as they had to act. It is more 
probable that they tried to act as they had to act, 
without desiring it and without being too good at it 
either. 
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despair of its superficiality will seek inten- 
sive friendship, while others really enjoy the 
ease in casual personal contacts. Indeed, 
it would be rewarding to analyze the variety 
of responses which this behavior pattern 
elicits. But, for our purposes, it is sufficient 
to remark that large numbers of people 
have certain problems and certain conven- 
tional behavior patterns in common; they 
do not make a common response to these 
problems or conventions. 

When we analyze the “social character’’ 
of a society, we are in fact characterizing the 
emotional problems with which the people 
are typically faced and which arise out of 
the institutions and historical traditions of 
that society. These institutions and tradi- 
tions always elicit certain conventions, but 
they also elicit a wide range of responses to 
the conventions themselves, roughly cor- 
responding to the range of personality types. 
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We should therefore be properly sensitized 
to the emotional burdens and opportunities, 
to the psychological liabilities and assets, 
which every culture pattern entails. And we 
should learn to recognize that the traditions 
and institutions of every society present 
each of its members with peculiar emotional 
problems which he must resolve for himself 
in keeping with his psychological disposi- 
tion. Hence, when we contrast one culture 
with another we refer to the typical psycho- 
logical burdens which the demand for con- 
formity imposes on the people. And if we at- 
tribute to these people a “social character” 
or a “national character” or a “basic per- 
sonality type,” we simply confuse the re- 
sponse with the stimulus and attribute to 
the people a uniformity of response which 
is contrary to all observed facts. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HIGHER CIVIL SERVANTS IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


July 15, 1952 
To the Editor: 


I wish to correct Mr. Bendix’s statement 
that I have used his “empirical findings. . . 
without qualifications” in my book White 
Collar. The reader may note that nowhere in 
this book do I quote any statistics from Mr. 
Bendix’s work—which is the point of his 
work I criticized in my review; that in the 
five sentences in which his work is men- 


tioned, the language of qualification could 
not very well be made stronger (the para- 
graph is led with “suggested” and “‘prob- 
ably”). Moreover, my remarks on civil 
servants draw upon generally known facts 
as well as upon MacMahon and Millet’s 
excellent work, which, contrary to Mr. 
Bendix’s claim to original exploration, in 
fact “opened up” the topic of federal ad- 
ministrators to social science some thirteen 
years ago. 


C. Wricut MILts 
Columbia University 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Journal is informed by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota of an unfortunate over- 
sight in the reporting of Master’s degrees 
conferred in 1951, namely: Hans L. Zetter- 
berg, B.A. University of Stockholm. “A 
Semantic Role Theory: Its Formulation, a 
Preliminary Test, and Some Implications 
for Social Responsibility.” Minnesota, 


University of Alabama.—Solon T. Kim- 
ball, head of the department, was a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of Cornell Univer- 
sity anthropological field seminar in Arizona 
and New Mexico during July and August. 
Morris G. Caldwell was acting head of the 
department. 

Bart Landheer, visiting professor of 
sociology for the last three years, has been 
appointed director of the Carnegie Library 
(serving the United Nations), Peace Palace, 
The Hague, Holland. Dr. Landheer assumed 
his duties October 1, 1952. 

Marian Pearsall, social anthropologist, 
joined the staff in September, 1952. 


American Studies Association.—Because 
of the increasing importance of the problem 
of interpreting American civilization abroad, 
the Association is planning a two-day con- 
ference on the subject to be held at the 
Library of Congress on November 28 and 
29. One session each will be devoted to dis- 
cussions of American study programs in 
Europe, experiences of American scholars in 
Europe, and experiences of European schol- 
ars in America. A fourth session will con- 
sider the findings. 

The chairman of the conference will be 
Dean Charles Manning of the University of 
Maryland, to whom inquiries should be 
addressed. 


University of California, Los Angeles.— 
Leonard Broom, associate professor of 


sociology, has been appointed chairman of 
the department of anthropology and sociol- 
ogy replacing Harry Hoijer, who continues 
as professor of anthropology. 

Svend Riemer joined the department in 
September as professor of sociology, special- 
izing in urban sociology, housing, and the 
family. 

Eshref Shevky has been appointed visit- 
ing professor of sociology and will supervise 
graduate research and teach courses in rural 
sociology and related fields. 

Constantine Penunzio, professor of sociol- 
ogy and on the faculty since 1929, retired at 
the close of the 1951-52 academic year. 

William S. Robinson, associate profes- 
sor of sociology, will be on sabbatical leave 
during the year 1952-53 and will be busy 
completing a book on the logic of social 
inquiry. 

Ralph H. Turner, assistant professor of 
sociology, was elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Pacific Sociological Society for the term 
ending in 1954. 

Donald R. Cressey, assistant professor of 
sociology, is revising the late Edwin Suther- 
land’s text in criminology. 

John E. Tsouderous, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, joined the staff in 
September as lecturer, teaching courses in 
sociological theory and social change. 

Scott Greer, who received the Ph.D. in 
sociology in June, was appointed assistant 
professor at Occidental College. 

Wendell Bell, who received the Ph.D. in 
sociology in August, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor, teaching and directing the 
survey research center, at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Santo F. Camilleri, a Ph.D. candidate in 
the department, has been appointed in- 
structor at the University of Washington, 
teaching statistics and participating in an 
Army Air Force research project. 
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The following are teaching assistants in 
sociology for 1952-53: Mary Bobb Cross, of 
the University of Arkansas; Hiroshi Ito; 
Sheldon Messinger; Paul Rowan, from the 
University of California, Berkeley; and 
Marilyn H. Spalding, from Michigan State 
College. 


University of Chicago—Everett C. 
Hughes, who has been a member of the de- 
partment since 1938, assumed the chair- 
manship on October 1. He will leave in 
March, accompanied by his family, to lec- 
ture at the University of Frankfurt as part 
of the Chicago-Frankfurt exchange and will 
be out of residence until January, 1954. 

Donald Horton was acting chairman of 
the department in the Summer Quarter. He 
is engaged in making a study of the tele- 
vision treatment of the political conven- 
tions, on which project he is assisted by Kurt 
Lange, a graduate student of the depart- 
ment. 

Anselm Strauss, formerly of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Indiana University, 
joined the department at the beginning of 
the Autumn Quarter. He will teach courses 
in social psychology. 

Ernest W. Burgess is devoting one-half 
time to the Family Study Center. 

Oswald Hall, chairman of the department 
of sociology at McGill University, will be a 
visiting associate professor in the Spring 
and Summer quarters of 1953. 

Philip Hauser, who has been in Burma as 
an adviser on the census and vital statistics 
to the Burmese government since last June, 
returned to the campus in October. 

In response to the request of the many 
friends and colleagues of Louis Wirth, it is 
proposed that an Advanced Fellowship for 
Studies in Urban Living be established in 
his name at the University of Chicago. For 
thirty-three years Louis Wirth worked at 
the University of Chicago as student, 
teacher, and scholar. His primary interests 
were the problems of urban living and, in- 
creasingly, in more recent years, race rela- 
tions. The development of vital leadership 
in this field through the opportunity for 


further training of gifted students was a 
project which lay close to his heart and 
which engrossed a good share of his atten- 
tion. This memorial will perpetuate in a 
practical form the memory of a great Ameri- 
can scholar and at the same time continue 
the advancement of knowledge in a field 
in which his loss is so heavily felt. 

A national committee of fifty outstand- 
ing scholars and leaders in the fields of Pro- 
fessor Wirth’s interests has been set up. The 
executive committee which will accept con- 
tributions and administer the fund consists 
of Herbert Blumer, University of Cali- 
fornia; Ernest Burgess, University of Chi- 
cago; Alex Elson, Chicago, Illinois; Marshall 
Field, Chicago, Illinois; Fred K. Hoehler, 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare; 
Everett Hughes, University of Chicago; 
Leonard M. Rieser, Chicago, Illinois; and 
Leonard D. White, University of Chicago. 


University of Connecticut.—Elmer Luch- 
terhand of the University of Wisconsin has 
become instructor in sociology in charge of 
courses in public opinion and minority 
groups. 

Melford Spiro, formerly at Washington 
University, has joined the staff as assistant 
professor of anthropology and will develop 
course work in culture and personality. 

Harold Gunn, who was trained at the 
London School of Economics and later 
worked on the Ethnographic Survey of 
Africa, has been appointed instructor in 
anthropology. He will teach a section of the 
introductory course in anthropology and an 
advanced course in linguistics. 

Edmund Rudowski, who was trained at 
Yale University, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology and anthropology at the 
Hartford Branch of the University. 

Robert G. Burnight, assistant professor 
of rural sociology, was recently awarded the 
Ph.D. in sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He will continue his research 
on rural life in Guatemala. 


Leo Suslow, doctoral candidate in rural 
sociology, has been serving as consultant to 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


the Economic Development Commission in 
Puerto Rico during the past year. He 
taught in the summer at the University of 
San Carlos in Guatemala City. 

N. L. Whetten was recently awarded a 
Guggenheim fellowship and spent the sum- 
mer in Guatemala finishing his study of that 
country’s rural life. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—Contrib- 
uted research papers are invited for the 
1953 meeting of the Eastern Sociological 
Society, tentatively scheduled for April 
18-19 or 25-26, 1953. Such papers should 
report empirical findings of completed re- 
search or specific methodological develop- 
ments. Because of program limitations, 
general theoretical analyses not based on 
specific research cannot be accepted. Com- 
pleted papers or substantial outlines of such 
papers must be received by January 10, 
1953. These should be directed to Edward C. 
Devereux, Jr., Chairman, Committee on 
Contributed Research Papers, Department 
of Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Membership applications and other com- 
munications should be addressed to Vincent 
R. Whitney, Secretary-Treasurer, Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Educational Testing Service—The sixth 
series of research fellowships in psycho- 
metrics leading to the Ph.D. degree at 
Princeton University is being offered for 
1953-54. Open to men who are acceptable 
to the Graduate School of the University, 
the two fellowships each carry a stipend of 
$2,500 a year and are normally renewable. 
Competence in mathematics and psychology 
is a prerequisite for obtaining these fellow- 
ships. The closing date for completing ap- 
plications is January 16, 1953. Information 
and application blanks may be obtained 
after November 1 from the Director of 
Psychometric Fellowship Program, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Escola de Sociologia e Politica de Sao 
Paulo.—A sizable grant has been made 
to Donald Pierson by the Brazilian govern- 
ment to cover field expenses of former and 
present students working under his super- 
vision on five comparative community 
studies in the Sao Francisco Valley. The Sao 
Francisco River has been an important 
means of communication between north- 
eastern and southern Brazil for over four 
hundred years. The federal government has 
extensive plans for the region, with regard 
especially to electric power, flood control, 
irrigation, port development, road-building, 
education, and public health. Approximate- 
ly twenty students are working under Dr. 
Pierson’s direction on studies similar to that 
reported in Cruz das Almas: A Brazilian 
Village, published last year by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


Federal Security Agency.——The United 
States Office of Education, in co-operation 
with the Department of State, announces 
fellowships to United States graduate stu- 
dents as provided under the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations. 

Two graduate students are exchanged 
each year between the United States and 
each of the republics signatory to the con- 
vention. The participating countries, other 
than the United States, are as follows: 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Venezuela. Since there is always a large 
number of candidates for Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, and Peru, there is a greater op- 
portunity to be included on a panel to be 
presented to the other participating coun- 
tries. Graduate students in the United 
States should have the following qualifica- 
tions before applying for these fellowships: 
United States citizenship, a Bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent, a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the language of the country to which 
the student wishes to go, good health, moral 
character, intellectual ability, and a suitable 
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plan of study or a research topic which has 
been approved by the students’ adviser, 
supervising professor, or the Office of Edu- 
cation. All other considerations being equal, 
students under thirty-five years of age and 
veterans will be given preference. Transpor- 
tation to and from the receiving country is 
paid by the United States government. The 
receiving government pays tuition and a 
monthly maintenance allowance. In some 
cases a small sum is allotted for books and 
incidental expenses. It may be necessary for 
the student to supplement his maintenance 
allowance from other sources to meet the 
cost of living expenses. 

Students desirous of making application 
should write to the International Educa- 
tional Programs Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. As soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of well-qualified candidates have made 
application, the United States Selection 
Committee will prepare panels made up of 
the names of five students for presentation 
to each currently participating government 
which in turn will choose two from the five 
for one-year fellowships. It should be 
pointed out that several months are re- 
quired before governments receiving panels 
are able to make selections. Applications 
must be received by the Office of Education 
not later than January 15, 1953. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation —The 
next meeting of the Committee for the Sci- 
entific Study of Religion has been planned 
for December 26-27 in New York. Social 
scientists who would like to present papers 
should send abstracts of not more than 
three hundred words to Professor Talcott 
Parsons, Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Illinois Wesleyan University.—S. C. Rat- 
cliffe, who has been head of the department 
of sociology since 1927, has become professor 
emeritus. Professor Ratcliffe has had a clear 
conception of the role of a teacher in a small 
liberal arts college and has made an enviable 


record in the percentage of his students who 
have entered major universities for profes- 
sional and graduate study. 

Donald Salzman, who has been in the 
graduate school at the University of Chicago 
since 1949, has accepted a position as as- 
sistant professor of sociology. 


University of Kansas.—Marston M. Mc- 
Cluggage has been promoted from associate 
professor to professor of sociology and hu- 
man relations. 


The department of sociology and anthro- 
pology and the department of human rela- 
tions will collaborate with Community 
Studies, Inc., in a study of the employment 
of members of minority groups in the metro- 
politan area of Kansas City. 


Carlyle S. Smith, assistant professor of 
anthropology, conducted a field party in 
archeological research in South Dakota 
during the summer. 


Melville Dalton has resigned his position 
of assistant professor of human relations 
and sociology to accept a similar position in 
the department of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy at Washington University. 


Mississippi State College and University. 
—An integrated program of graduate teach- 
ing and research is now being formulated by 
the department of sociology and rural life 
at State College and the department of 
sociology and anthropology at the Univer- 
sity. 

The departments are participating joint- 
ly in a southern regional committee on 
community study together with representa- 
tives of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
several other southern universities. Harold 
F. Kaufman and Julien R. Tatum attended 
the committee’s workshop in Atlanta in 
June, where research and training plans were 
formulated. Professor Kaufman, as secre- 
tary of the committee, organized the work- 
shop. He was a visiting lecturer at Emory 
University in the summer, teaching in the 
Eighth Annual Town and Country School 
sponsored by this institution. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Morton B. King, Jr., chairman of the de- 
partment at the University, visited the 
University of Michigan during the summer 
for a postdoctoral study of the interde- 
pendencies and structural relationships 
among rural communities and their metro- 
politan centers. 

Robert L. Rands succeeds William G. 
Haag, who resigned to accept a position at 
Louisiana State University. Professor Rands 
will offer courses in ethnography and ethnol- 
ogy and continue the research in Mississippi 
archeology begun by Professor Haag. He 
will be assisted by Mrs. Rands, who was 
trained in archeology at the University of 
New Mexico. During the spring of 1952 Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Rands were engaged in the 
analysis of the materials from their expedi- 
tion to the Mayan Site at Palenque, Mexico. 

Joseph S. Vandiver, associate professor 
at Oklahoma A. & M., was a visiting lec- 
turer in the second summer term at State 
College. He taught classes in introductory 
sociology and social anthropology. 

Raymond Payne joined the State College 
staff in August as an assistant professor. He 
is working on the community organization 
project in the Experiment Station and is also 
engaged in research of the regional Com- 
mittee on Community Study. 

Marion T. Loftin, assistant professor, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Vanderbilt in June. His 
thesis was on ‘The Japanese in Brazil: A 
Study in Immigration and Acculturation.” 

William P. Carter participated in the 
Marriage Counseling Workshop which was 
held in August under the direction of Paul 
Popenoe and sponsored by the American 
Institute of Family Relations in Los Ange- 
les. Professor Carter was elected first vice- 
president of the Mississippi Council on 
Family Relations and has served on the 
executive committee of the Southwestern 
Council on Family Relations. 

Dorris Rivers has been appointed to the 
Advisory Council of the Mississippi Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission. He is a member of 
the Community Development Committee 
of the Commission. 
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University of Oregon.—Shu-Ching Lee, 
who has been at work in Chicago for the 
last two years on research on the social 
transformation of China under the auspices 
of the American Philosophical Society, ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant professor 
of sociology in September. 


President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor.—Dr. Ahmed Hussein, former Min- 
ister of Social Affairs of Egypt; Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; and Robert C. Jones, of the 
President’s Commission, are on a survey 
mission of community self-help projects in 
Trinidad, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Jamaica, and 


Mexico which is to continue through early 
fall. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Harvey Smith, 
who has accepted an appointment as as- 
sociate professor in the School of Medicine 
at the University of North Carolina, left the 
foundation for that purpose on October 1. 
He will teach and do research on the socio- 
logical aspects of medicine. 


San Francisco College for Women.—The 
College has abandoned the department sys- 
tem and has set up the plan of academic 
divisions, thus making the sociology pro- 
gram entirely independent. Through the 
extension of the course offerings, a rotation 
plan, and the use of auxiliary personnel, 
the College has been able to provide instruc- 
tion for the 19 per cent of the student body 
now majoring in sociology. 

In order to encourage independent in- 
vestigation on the part of the students of this 
and other small colleges where large sums of 
money are not available for research, the 
dean has instituted the office of director of 
sociological research. Allen Spitzer, recent- 
ly promoted to the rank of professor of 
sociology, was named to the new post of 
director of sociological research. At present, 
projects are under way in co-operation with 
the California National Guard Reserve for 
a manpower study and in the Mexico- 
Yucatan area in affiliation with the Uni- 
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versidad Nacional del Sureste at Mérida. 
The second field season in Yucatén was 
completed in the summer of 1952, and the 
college has granted a sabbatical leave of 
absence to Dr. Spitzer for the purpose of 
language study and urban research in 
Mexico, with language headquarters at 
Guadalajara, for the period of February- 
September, 1954. 

Inquiries, especially in connection with 
independent work in the Mexico-Yucatén 
area in the fields of urban sociology, sociol- 
ogy of religion, and applied anthropology, 
may be addressed to: Director of Socio- 
logical Research, San Francisco College for 
Women, 2800 Turk Street, San Francisco 
18, California. 


Second W orld Congress of Sociology.—The 
Second World Congress of Sociology will be 
organized by the International Sociological 
Association under the auspices of UNESCO 
in the city of Liége, Belgium, from August 
24 to September 1, 1953. This is a change 
from the dates announced earlier. Sociol- 
ogists of all countries of the world, pro- 
fessors, research workers, and students, are 
cordially invited to take part. 

The program will be on two topics: (1) 
social stratification and social mobility and 
(2) intergroup conflicts and their mediation. 
Also to be discussed will be recent develop- 
ment in sociological research and the pro- 
fessional activities and responsibilities of 
sociologists. The section on social stratifica- 
tion and social mobility will be based on 
surveys of existing knowledge and current 
research to be prepared by participants in 
the ISA program of cross-national inquiries 
and will focus on theoretical, methodo- 
logical, and practical problems raised by the 
planning and implementation of compara- 
tive research. The section on intergroup 
conflicts and their mediation will be based 
on papers assessing the contribution of 
recent research on tension and aggres- 
sion to conciliation, mediation, and arbitra- 
tion and will seek to advance knowledge 
concerning the methods and techniques of 
adjusting intergroup conflicts in various 


aspects of social life. Particular emphasis 
will be given to appraise the studies made 
by UNESCO and other organizations since 
World War II. A general section on recent 
developments in sociological research will be 
devoted to a series of reports on enterprises 
launched since World War II. Sociologists 
interested in presenting reports for this 
section should get in touch with their na- 
tional associations or directly with the ISA 
Secretariat. Final manuscripts should be 
ready by February 1, 1953, to allow suf- 
ficient time for translation, duplication, and 
distribution by the secretariat. The section 
on professional activities and responsibilities 
of sociologists will be based on the general 
report, the national surveys, and other 
papers to be prepared in continuation of the 
Inquiry into the Teaching of Sociology and 
Related Disciplines undertaken by the ISA 
at the request and with the support of 
UNESCO. 

All papers and reports will be duplicated 
and distributed in advance and will be 
presented by general rapporteurs to be fol- 
lowed by prepared discussants for each sec- 
tion or subsection. The official working 
languages of the Congress will be English 
and French, but papers can also be sub- 
mitted and presented in Spanish and 
German. There will be provision for inter- 
pretation between English and French, but 
for financial reasons it does not seem likely 
that interpretation can be provided for other 
languages than these. 

The basic registration fee for participants 
will be $3.00 or its equivalent in pounds 
sterling, Belgian francs, French francs, or 
Norwegian kroner, which covers admission 
to meetings, participation in social arrange- 
ments, and receipt of all papers and reports 
of at least one of the sections of the Con- 
gress. Participants wishing to obtain copies 
of papers and reports of sections other than 
the one to be covered by the basic fee may 
do so at a cost of $2.00 or its equivalent for 
each section. 

An organization committee on local ar- 
rangements in Belgium will be set up by 
Professor René Clemens of the University 
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of Liége. The secretariat of this committee 
will provide any information required on 
local accommodation and other facilities. 
General information on Congress prepara- 
tions, and particularly on registration of 
participants and presentation of papers for 
the Congress, may be secured from the 
Secretariat of the International Sociological 
Association, Arbiensgate 4, Oslo. (This is a 
new address.) 


University of Southern California.— 
Emory S. Bogardus has begun his thirty- 
seventh year as editor of Sociology and Social 
Research. He also offers seminars in social 
distance and social psychology under the 
auspices of University College. 

Bessie A. McClenahan retired at the end 
of the 1952 school year. She plans to travel 
and write. 

Georges Sabagh, formerly assistant profes- 
sor of sociology at the University of Wash- 
ington, has joined the staff. He specializes 
in demography and ecology. 

Harvey J. Locke has been promoted to 
full professor. He has been selected by the 
Graduate School to give the research lecture 
for 1953. 

Fifty-six persons have received the Ph.D. 
degree in sociology since 1929, when the 
department was first qualified to grant the 
degree. 


University of Utah.—Yi-chuang Lu, who 
has been a research associate of the Family 
Study Center of the University of Chicago, 
accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology in September. Dr. Lu is 
to teach courses on marriage and family, 
introduction to sociology, mental hygiene, 
American minority groups, and Chinese 
social institutions and social work. 


Washington University—Paul J. Campisi 
has received a Fulbright Award for research 
in Italy. He plans an intensive study of two 
communities, one in northern Italy, and the 
other in Sicily, with the co-operation of 
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teachers and students of sociology in the 
universities of Turin and Palermo. 

Melville Dalton, formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor. He will teach courses in 
industrial sociology and social psychology. 

Preston Holder, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor. He will share in the intro- 
ductory course in human relations and teach 
courses in anthropology. 

Melville Spiro has resigned to accept a 
position at the University of Connecticut. 


University of Wisconsin.—W. W. Howells, 
who has been on research leave in the East, 
returned to the campus in the fall. 

Michael Hakeem replaces Howard Gill, 
who is now director of the Institute of Cor- 
rectional Administration at George Wash- 
ington University. 

Ersel LeMasters, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Champlain College, 
Plattsburg, New York, has been appointed 
lecturer in sociology to replace Svend 
Riemer, who was called to the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

The four new instructors added to the 
staff for the fall semester are Morton Rubin, 
Lyle Shannon, and Orville Brim, sociology; 
and David W. Ames, anthropology. 

Dr. Rubin came to the campus from 
Tel Aviv, Israel, where he recently com- 
pleted a survey of community, family, and 
child welfare services for the Israel Ministry 
of Social Welfare. 

Dr. Shannon, a specialist in social prob- 
lems and marriage and the family, taught at 
the University of Washington Adult Educa- 
tion Center. 

Dr. Brim held the Social Science Re- 
search Council Training Fellowship in 1950- 
51. He was research assistant while doing 
graduate work at Yale. 

Dr. Ames did research studies in the tene- 
ment districts of Havana and on the Wolof 
people in Gambia and Senegal. He has also 
lectured on general anthropology at the 
Chicago Museum of Natural History. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Changing Culture of a Factory. By ELLIOTT 
Jaques. New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xxi+ 341. $4.25. 


This initial statement of a continuing re- 
search project in the Glacier Metal Company of 
England is submitted as a “progress report.” 
Much more than that, it is a three-year record 
of efforts by Dr. Jaques (M.D., Ph.D.) and col- 
leagues from the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations to find the ties between change and 
organizational stress and to “work through”’ de- 
veloping problems among all the fifteen hundred 
employees. 

In three parts, the book covers history and 
organization of the firm, describes change in the 
three years, and analyzes the changes. 

Despite traditional and institutional differ- 
ences between England and the United States, 
the problems uncovered are strikingly similar to 
ours. Among these are conflicts over piecework 
payment, friction among representatives of 
workers, status rivalry among superintendents, 
rifts between top management and divisional 
superintendents, authority struggles between 
functional (staff) and line executives, and the 
problem of isolated section supervisors (first- 
line foremen). 

Jaques’s book is hardly open to the criticisms 
sometimes made of American studies of human 
relations—that they are limited to workers and 
serve only managerial ends. But in the review- 
er’s opinion preoccupation with method proba- 
bly hindered the study. In the name of objec- 
tivity the research workers avoided personal re- 
lations with all groups in the plant, though con- 
stantly seeking to uncover guarded motives. 
Even where “class” feeling exists, research 
workers should be able in three years to develop 
insightful personal relations in a plant without 
jeopardizing the study. Unrelieved formality 
may cause them to miss the shifting definitions 
and realignments of conflicting groups. Such de- 
votion to method can generate blind spots in the 
investigator when he moves among factious 
groups subject to the control of a hierarchy they 
fear to displease. He may find what he looks for 
and miss what he needs to know. 

Jaques repeatedly projects psychoanalytic 
imagery on group behavior, and typically he 


speaks of group motivation as “unwitting collu- 
sion” or as “unconscious.” One suspects that the 
personnel suffer a neurosis and are little more 
than pawns in the play of forces. Yet the data, 
and the term “collusion,” suggest calculated 
behavior. 

The data are appealing. Many American 
academic and industrial students will find the 
book valuable because of the locale of the study, 
the formal documents indicating growth of 
democratic participation by all personnel in de- 
cision-making, the discussion of leadership, and 
as the nucleus of future reports with promised 
evaluations and development of theory. 


MELVILLE DALTON 
Washington University 


Government Project. By EDWARD C. BANFIELD. 
Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. 271. 
$3.50. 


Being at various times a journalist, informa- 
tion expert, Farm Bureau secretary, and politi- 
cal scientist, Banfield’s idea of a good report is 
that of a chronological narrative written in 
meticulous detail. He manifests no feeling of 
need for methodological expertness except 
journalistic and little for conceptual sociological 
orientation. He accepts rather uncritically what- 
ever he finds in quaint books on the nature of 
the community and seems to have little appreci- 
ation of the history of utopian and co-operative 
farming experiments, most of which, since the 
Garden of Eden, have been failures. 

The book traces the history of what hap- 
pened to the Casa Grande, Arizona, project 
from its inception to its final liquidation. Ac- 
tually, the last two chapters are post mortem 
rationalizations to explain the collapse of the 
project when at the height of success, a not in- 
significant factor in which was a sudden decision 
of Congress to end it. Nobody knows why Con- 
gress acts as it does on any occasion, or why 
people do as they are often suspected of doing, 
except for the reason that they are people. 

It was not wholly unexpected when an animal 
husbandry graduate became the farm manager 
of the co-operative that he would be bent on 
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managing the enterprise as a farm only, and 
that he would ignore entirely the human or so- 
cial side of the experiment, abandoning com- 
munity life to chance. Nor is it surprising that 
he was both feared and despised, that intrigue 
and calumny, struggle for status, conniving for 
power, and general dissatisfaction were com- 
monplace. Besides that, the people chosen were 
mostly nomadic farm laborers who were mal- 
contents, quarrelsome, suspicious, and jealous. 
Morale was low even when at its best. Parents 
took up fights proliferated by their children. 
Few of the settlers were prepared for either the 
physical or the social experience of living in a 
clustered settlement. Most of them were skepti- 
cal about such things as running water, elec- 
tricity, and the various gadgets which go with 
them. One farmer’s wife refused to use elec- 
tricity and left the project. Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment assumed a supinely complacent atti- 
tude, thinking that, once the economic ills of 
these people had been alleviated, everything 
else would be made right. It was not so, and no 
one needed to have been deceived. It was as- 
sumed also that the settlers would buy the proj- 
ect and be happy in operating it themselves. 
This was a delusion, although not a few of them 
looked back rather wistfully upon their experi- 
ences in it. They admitted that they had killed 
the goose that laid the golden egg and thrown 
the egg into the river. In the liquidation the gov- 
ernment lost $280,000 on the capital invest- 
ment, although its profits from the operations 
amounted to $361,066. 

Had this report been an actual case study, it 
might have yielded highly significant results. In 
its present state it is raw data for such a study. 
It is a brilliant narrative. Still, the author makes 
such bland statements as “the community is a 
rational organism’? (italics mine) and “one of the 
most characteristic features of the literature . . . 
is that it views the community as... a formal 
organization having well-defined goals which it 
rationally tries to achieve’; and he seems to 
agree credulously that a community is “‘a social 
unit composed of a population center... and 
... the latent capacity of being organized for 
cooperative action” (italics mine). If there is any- 
thing in sociological literature less taken for 
granted than that on the nature of the commu- 
nity, one is certainly at a loss to name it. 


Otis DURANT DUNCAN 


Oklahoma Agricultural 
and 
Mechanical College 
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They Went to College: The College Graduate in 
America Today. By ERNEST HAVEMANN and 
PATRICIA SALTER WEST. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1952. Pp. x+277. $4.00. 


This survey of the college graduate in Ameri- 
ca today was conducted under the auspices of 
Time, Inc., and the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University. It is based on a 
sample of 17,053 graduates, of whom 9,483, or 
55.6 per cent, responded. The sample was de- 
rived from the student registers of 1,037 institu- 
tions of higher learning, all names beginning 
with the letters “Fa” being included. Tests of 
significance were applied to the differences be- 
tween first and second mailings as well as be- 
tween these and a series of 419 interviews with 
a sample of nonrespondents. The magnitude of 
the differences found was in all cases “‘so small 
... as to have little practical meaning” (p. 269). 
These and some other technical matters are 
given in the Appendix; they are nowhere re- 
ported in detail. 

The volume gives a collective portrait of the 
college graduate in the United States. It is a dis- 
tinct advance over the previous volume of 
Time, Inc., namely Babcock’s The U.S. College 
Graduate. Among the matters dealt with are the 
effect of college education on earning power and 
marital patterns, the question of home versus 
career of the ex-coed, the political opinions of 
college graduates, college education as a means 
of social mobility, and the opinion of graduates 
concerning the assets and liabilities of higher 
education. The data on social mobility are of 
special interest. They show that students who 
rank high scholastically do better financially 
than others, though good grades play a more im- 
portant role in the professions than in business. 
Throughout the various comparisons it appears 
that the “family-supported” graduate has an 
advantage over the graduate who worked his 
way through school—an advantage which is 
most pronounced if he has attended one of the 
Ivy League colleges. While college education 
continues to be a means of upward social mo- 
bility, there is some evidence that it does so at a 
decreasing rate. 

There are a number of technical limitations 
in this volume which unfortunately detract from 
the inherent interest of the material. One of 
these, which is duly noted, is the limitation of 
all trend data to an age breakdown. Hence, the 
earlier periods covered by the report (up to 
1919) are underrepresented, and no attempt 
was made to correct for this. Another limitation, 
which was perhaps a concession to the reading 
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public, is the omission of all N’s from the tables. 
Since it is improbable that all respondents an- 
swered all the questions, and since most tables 
refer to subgroups of the sample, it is never clear 
to what totals the percentage figures refer. A 
third and even more serious limitation is the 
omission of the thirteen-page questionnaire 
from the volume. Since the entire book is based 
on the information elicited through the ques- 
tionnaire, the reader is unable to arrive at inde- 
pendent judgments. He can only infer what 
questions were asked and is unable to judge 
what interrelations might have been tested 
other than those chosen by the authors. It was 
established, for example, that a high proportion 
of Catholic girls remain spinsters, and this fact 
was found to be unrelated to any other factor 
(p. 56). It is not reported what relations were 
tested, so we have to take this assertion on faith. 
But, since the questionnaire was not included, 
we cannot even tell whether among the factors 
tested could have been the present occupation of 
the girls. We are left to wonder whether some 
Catholic college graduates remain spinsters be- 
cause they enter convents. Or, again, family- 
supported graduates do seem to do strikingly 
better in business than self-help graduates, 
while the corresponding difference is slight in 
the case of the professions. But the value of this 
report is greatly diminished by the absence of 
information on how “self-help” and “family 
support”’ were distinguished. Earlier, a tripar- 
tite division was used, breaking “self-help” 
down into “earned up to half” and “earned half 
to all’ of college expenses. The reader is left to 
guess whether “self-help” includes the “earned 
up to half” category and, if it does, whether the 
contrast is really so significant. Surely, the num- 
ber of students who take odd jobs is very large 
(as this study shows), and, if all those are in- 
cluded under “self-help” who worked on occa- 
sion a few hours a week, the category loses much 
of its meaning. This is especially serious, since 
the authors have used this category of “self- 
help” as an index of the socioeconomic status of 
the student’s family (to the exclusion of infor- 
mation on father’s occupation or income), which 
is a decision of doubtful wisdom. 

Perhaps these and other unanswered ques- 
tions could be answered on the basis of the ma- 
terials available to the authors, but they are not 
answered in the book. The book is written in a 
lively style, which on the whole facilitates the 
comprehension of its statistical tables. But it is 
a convincing demonstration of the fact that 


mere attention to the correlation of variables is 
not enough. On occasion the breezy style gives 
way to certain plaintive phrases like “entering 
a little into the field of imagination here” or 
“fall this is mostly speculation, and we had bet- 
ter move along to the facts revealed by our sur- 
vey.” These phrases reveal accurately enough 
the authors’ bad conscience on departing from 
statistics. The figures assembled are interesting 
enough, but speculative imagination with an 
uneasy conscience is not perhaps the most prom- 
ising way of adding to our knowledge. This is re- 
search but not scholarship. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Counter-revolution of Science: Studies on the 
Abuse of Reason. By F. A. HAYEK. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1952. Pp. 255. $4.00. 


This book, a compilation of articles which ap- 
peared in several journals over a ten-year peri- 
od, should be read by all social scientists. It fo- 
cuses on a basic issue in the philosophy of social 
science that many writers have neglected or 
mentioned peripherally but never developed. 

Hayek’s major thesis is that social science 
suffers greatly from its slavish imitation of nat- 
ural science’s methods and techniques, which he 
refers to as the “scientistic” prejudice. “Scien- 
tistic’”’ prejudice, he hastens to make clear, is not 
the result of the disinterested spirit of free in- 
quiry of the “mechanical and uncritical applica- 
tion of habits of thought to fields different from 
those in which they have been formed. The sci- 
entistic as distinguished from the scientific view 
is not an unprejudiced but a very prejudiced ap- 
proach which, before it has considered its sub- 
ject, claims to know what is the most appropri- 
ate way of investigating it” (pp. 15-16). 

Hayek constantly asserts that the methods of 
knowing must be adjusted to the nature of the 
subject matter under investigation; that em- 
pirical procedures depend on meta-empirical 
and ontological judgments and assumptions 
about social reality. While the physical and bio- 
logical are certainly involved in the social, the 
social involves something more than physical 
and biological factors (i.e., ends, values, feelings, 
motives, insight, etc.). Different levels of reality 
(or realities) exist, and, while one may depend 
on another and grow out of it, each possesses its 
singular characteristics. Only by putting our 
concepts in the social sciences within the con- 
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text of their reality do we obtain their real 
meanings. 

Hayek refers to three fallacies of the scien- 
tistic commitment: objectivism, methodological 
collectivism, and historicism. By the fallacy of 
objectivism he means the failure of the social 
scientists such as the behaviorists to acknowl- 
edge the subjectivism of the human mind. Their 
rejection has led to a denial of introspection as 
a possible modus operandi for the ascertainment 
of social knowledge. 

The fallacy of methodological collectivism he 
sees as the tendency to treat as wholes such 
things as “‘society,” “the economy,” and “‘cap- 
italism,’’ which forces us to view social events 
from the outside instead of internally where 
meanings are to be found. 


It is only by the individualist or compositive 
‘method that we can give a definite meaning to the 
much-abused phrases about the social processes and 
formations being in any sense “more”’ than “merely 
the sum” of their parts, and that we are enabled to 
understand how structures of interpersonal relation- 
ships emerge, which make it possible for the joint ef- 
forts of individuals to achieve desirable results which 
no individual could have planned or foreseen. The 
collectivist, on the other hand, who refuses to ac- 
count for the wholes by systematically following up 
the interactions of individual efforts, and who claims 
to be able directly to comprehend social wholes as 
such is never able to define the precise character of 
these wholes or their mode of operation, and is regu- 
larly driven to conceive of these wholes on the model 
of an individual mind [p. 85]. 


The fallacy of historicism, Hayek sees as the 
point of view which affirms that “history is the 
only road which can lead to a theoretical science 
of social phenomena.” This new history which 
emphasizes the empirical generalization rather 
than the description of the specific and the 
unique suffers from the scientistic shortcoming. 

In the light of the foregoing the author con- 
cludes that social change through rational plan- 
ning is as spurious as it is impossible. But, how, 
then, does he explain TVA, Greenbelt, and con- 
certed planning of larger social bodies such as 
that by NATO? If Hayek means that it is im- 
possible for one person or a group of persons 
even with superior abilities to direct society into 
a plan, we agree. But, when compromise is 
made, change by conscious direction and plan- 
ning in varying degrees has occurred since 
earliest times. 

Hayek’s belief that rational social change is 
impossible leads him to an attack on the sociolo- 
gy of knowledge movement. But he is wrong in 
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saying (p. 90) that sociologists deny the value of 
logic and empiricism for the establishment of 
epistemic validity and the discovery of truth. 
They do say that the accepted criteria for 
validity must have a social source. The student 
of the sociology of knowledge does not seek to 
test the ultimate truth of an idea but to under- 
stand how the idea emerged and gained influ- 
ence in a given time and place. 

Hayek condemns rational attempts to con- 
trol seemingly irrational events. Human reason, 
individually or collectively, he says (p. 92), is 
unable to direct the course of human events, 
since the course is irrational. But to have ac- 
cepted such a statement even two hundred 
years ago would surely have impoverished mod- 
dern society. It is difficult to understand what 
alternative there is to attempt rationally to 
comprehend even the irrational. Hayek’s con- 
clusion that there are irrational and incompre- 
hensible phenomena in the social world was de- 
rived by the use of the rational process. It may 
well be that others using the same rational proc- 
ess may better come to comprehend the irra- 
tional. 

Hayek traces the origin of scientism in social 
science to nineteenth-century France in the six 
chapters constituting the second part of the 
volume. This is a splendid historical account of 
positivism. But he fails to give proper place to 
the enduring contribution to social analysis 
made in the United States by such men as Al- 
bion Small, John Dewey, James H. Tufts, 
George H. Mead, W. I. Thomas, and Thorstein 
Veblen, who, with James Mark Baldwin, recog- 
nized the real qualitative difference between so- 
cial acts and habits and merely physiological 
adaptation to the physical environment. 

In criticizing the extremists who seek to 
apply unqualifiedly the procedure of the natural 
sciences to social phenomena, Hayek is sup- 
ported by most sociologists. Critical analysis 
such as he offers is valuable and stimulating, yet 
we still await cogent and concrete contributions 
to the problem of understanding social man. 


JosepH B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


Society and Thought in Early America. By Har- 
vEY WisH. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1950. Pp. xii+612. $5.00. 

Society and Thought in Modern America. By 
Harvey Wisu. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1952, Pp. xii+618. $5.00. 
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These two volumes by Harvey Wish are ad- 
ditional contributions to the social and intellec- 
tual history of the United States from its begin- 
ning to contemporary times. They are extremely 
well written and logically fashioned. It is re- 
grettable, however, that the transitions between 
chapters were not made more explicit and that 
the subdivisions within the chapters were not 
given titles instead of numerical headings. 

The first volume covers the period from 
Colonial times to 1865, ranging over the life and 
major philosophies of the American people and 
their social, political, and intellectual leaders. 
The chapter titles indicate the range of the 
book: “The New England of Roger Williams’’; 
“Feudal Experiments among Virginia’s Neigh- 
bors’’; “Town and Country in the Age of Frank- 
lin’; “The Enlightenment and the Great 
Awakening (1700-1830)”; Melting Pot of 
Carl Schurz’s Day (1830-1861)”; and “The 
Cult of the Common Man: Horace Greeley’s 
Era (1830-1861).”’ 

Wish’s thesis in the first volume is that 
events and ideas in early America not only 
originated in Europe but that they paralleled 
European ideologies and events. This suggests 
Ogburn’s theory of the cumulative social forces 
which shape social events rather than the theory 
of the “great man” who directs and shapes a 
given age. The author states that “continual cul- 
tural borrowings from Europe took place at 
practically all times in American history” (p. 
viii). However, as is true of many historians, he 
is unable to break completely with the “person- 
al epoch” point of view. In consequence we find 
“Horace Greeley’s Era” and ‘The Revolution- 
ary Era of Hancock and Jefferson.’’ It must be 
pointed out in all fairness that in these chapters 
these men’s ideologies are stressed rather than 
their personalities. The author does make clear 
that they followed a trend rather than set the 
epoch. 

The second volume covers the period from 
the ending of the Civil War to the present. 
American society and culture is conceived of as 
flowing from the primary factors of industriali- 
zation and urbanization. Ideas are not absent in 
creating social change, but the effect of the 
machine complex constitutes the major theme in 
the American culture process. 

Volume II offers the sociologists much useful 
historical material. Data for analyses of social 
movements may be garnered from the excellent 
chapter on the labor movement. Marginality 
and the minority group status of the early twen- 
tieth-century immigrants are vividly described. 


These are worth-while books. They should 
prove most useful to sociologists and anthro- 
pologists interested in the analysis of national 
character and American culture. 


JoserH B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


Solitude and Privacy: A Study of Social Isola- 
tion. By Paut Hatmos. With a Foreword by 
T. H. MarsHAtt. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. xvii+181. 21s. 


Isolation has interested the sociologist for 
many decades, and a useful literature on the 
subject of moderate size has grown up. Only 
part of this, to judge from his bibliography, is 
familiar to Halmos, whose first interest is in psy- 
choanalytic writings; but in many respects his 
viewpoint is similar to that of modern sociology. 
This being the case, it is surprising to read that 
“primary identification ...is a mechanism of 
the gregarious instinct, the drive towards an 
identification with the species, towards a phyllic 
union or rather reunion” (p. 4). Modern re- 
search shows the conception of a gregarious in- 
stinct to be archaic, the weight of evidence now 
favoring the hypothesis that sociability is ac- 
quired in the course of primary group living and 
that it may deteriorate fairly rapidly as a con- 
sequence of isolation at almost any time of life. 

Halmos argues that modern civilization pro- 
duces conditions which increase personal isola- 
tion. He shows the unhappiness and dangers 
that appear to follow and discusses reform and 
therapy. The remarks are interesting but proba- 
bly could not be considered a mature or com- 
plete solution to contemporary loneliness. 

The most stimulating material consists of an 
original investigation by the author. College 
students were asked to evaluate their sociability 
and were given questionnaires to bring out de- 
grees and types of neurotic tendencies. Statisti- 
cal examination of the results shows connec- 
tions, of moderate degree of association but sat- 
isfactorily high statistical significance, between 
low sociability, or partial isolation, and response 
patterns indicating the type of neurotic person- 
ality designated ‘“‘anxiety” and a somewhat neg- 
ative relationship of isolation to the type desig- 
nated “hysteria.” The former appears to be the 
syndrome noted in the isolated misfit who in the 
competition of army life or the business world 
develops various imaginary disabilities and 
readily gives in to cowardly feelings. The latter 
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recalls the type of person who, having insuffi- 
cient privacy, fails to organize a stable and con- 
sistent self and therefore is overly subject to 
fluctuations of mood and related symptoms. 
These connections have been noted before, and, 
while the Halmos investigation is hardly tight 
enough to give conclusive results, its findings 
gain strength from their agreement with re- 
search of a similar character. 


Rosert E. L. Faris 
University of Washington 


Selection for Parole. By Litoyp E. On tin. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1951. Pp. 
143. $2.00. 


For about a quarter of a century an experi- 
ment in parole prediction has been going on in 
the state of Illinois. It has had its ups and 
downs, its purely academic and also practical 
aspects, and several sets of personnel, but on the 
whole it is a sustained and integrated research 
effort, with the Illinois State Penitentiary Sys- 
tem and the Division of Correction serving as 
the laboratory and the department of sociology 
of the University of Chicago as the “brain 
trust”’ in back of the enterprise. 

The present monograph by Lloyd E. Ohlin 
represents the latest report on this experiment, 
with all the new findings and observations in- 
cluded, and as such, of course, deserves the 
most serious attention of all criminologists in 
this country and elsewhere. 

This brief review assumes that the reader is 
familiar both with the topic of parole prediction 
in general and with the salient points of the II- 
linois experiment in particular, and it will bring 
out primarily what is new in this monograph. 

Perhaps the very first thing to mention is the 
author’s effort to present parole prediction in a 
somewhat more popular form than usual, so 
that the less sophisticated practitioner in the 
field of correction and even the layman can 
really grasp what it is and what it purports to 
do. Until now the rather technical language of 
the writings on the subject has unquestionably 
contributed to the guarded attitude of many 
practitioners and has been an obstacle in the 
way of adoption of this method by paroling 
agencies. The study is based on over seventeen 
thousand cases of parole from the Joliet-State- 
ville and Menard divisions of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary System for the years 1925-45. The 
new prediction table, which is currently in use in 
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Illinois, is based on 4,941 parolees released on 
parole from 1940 through 1944. 

The most significant new development 
gleaned from this monograph is the relative 
simplification of the prediction table. Twelve 
factors are now retained instead of the twenty- 
seven used earlier. This was, of course, the re- 
sult of the application of statistical tests to the 
predictive value of the respective factors. In 
comparing the factors dropped and those used in 
the new table, one notices a trend toward reten- 
tion of rather broad, functional categories, such 
as “type of offender,” “family interest,” “social 
type,” “community,” “personality,” etc., rath- 
er than factors which seem to be easily measur- 
able, descriptive traits, such as “time served,” 
“age,” “nationality and racial origin,”’ “‘marital 
status,” etc. Of course, some of the retained fac- 
tors which sound like broad categories are again 
reduced to specific items when defined (see Ap- 
pendix F). For example, “family interest” turns 
out to be measured strictly by the number of 
letters received by the inmate and the number 
of visits, with one visit equivalent to two letters. 
On the other hand, some of the specific sub- 
classes of the retained factors have lost their 
predictive role in the process. The following ob- 
servation seems to be in order. The “parole pre- 
diction” method came up as an attempt to re- 
place or at least supplement the opinion of the 
parole-granting authority as to the wisdom of 
granting parole, based on the more or less exten- 
sive case study of the particular case, by the use 
of the prediction table, which could be applied 
by registering certain readily available facts of 
high objectivity and reliability about the in- 
mate. The new Illinois prediction table stresses 
factors which are the formulated opinions of the 
worker preparing the prediction report. As 
might be expected, the reliability of such factors 
is, of course, substantially lower (see p. 53). 
Thus, after an initial glorification of objective 
and reliable traits as a basis for predicting the 
parole outcome, the Illinois parole prediction 
system seems to have started back on the road 
toward using the structured but nevertheless 
“evaluative” and thus not quite so reliable opin- 
ions of the analyst. 

Otherwise one should note the author’s pro- 
posals regarding the method for routine adjust- 
ment of the experience tables for the purpose of 
keeping them up to date with reference to viola- 
tion rates which in Illinois appear to have varied 
from 57 to 26 per cent and the author’s care in 
describing the use of the prediction tables as a 
tool which only informs the paroling authority 
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of the extent of the violation risk but does not 
necessarily dictate the final decision and leaves 
ample opportunity for the merits of the individ- 
ual case to be considered. 

The reader should not fail to read the Intro- 
duction by Ernest W. Burgess and Thorsten 
Sellin, which sets this study in the proper per- 
spective and calls the attention of future stu- 
dents to the aspects of the problem which seem 
to be profitable research possibilities. 


P. LEJINS 
University of Maryland 


The Challenge of Delinquency. By NEcLEY K. 
TEETERS and JOHN Otto REINEMANN. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. xi+819. 
$5.50. 


This is a textbook for colleges and universi- 
ties. The title suggests a crusade, but, instead, 
serious and thoughtful consideration is given to 
the whole field of causation, prevention, and 
treatment. The authors write with a knowledge 
based on broad experience especially in the 
treatment field, they cover the literature well, 
and they introduce stimulating historical data. 
In addition to classroom use, this volume 
should be useful to other persons who are inter- 
ested in delinquency, especially to those in 
treatment or institutional work. 

The strongest sections of this volume are 
those dealing with early methods of caring for 
delinquent and dependent children and those 
dealing with institutions to which children are 
committed. The discussion of early penal estab- 
lishments for children both in Europe and in 
America brings into sharp relief the changes in 
philosophy and practice in the treatment of ju- 
veniles who violate the law. Then any tendency 
to feel too happy about this transition is re- 
moved by a realistic discussion of training 
schools in America today. 

The section on causation is less satisfactory. 
In a concluding statement the authors write: “If 
the reader is confused... the experts in the 
field are also confused. Our analysis was not so 
much an attempt to arrive at conclusions as to 
warn the reader against dogmatism on the sub- 
ject.” Two explanations for their confusion may 
be suggested. The first is that there is no clear 
recognition of the fact that two different kinds 
of delinquent are involved: the personality or 
emotional problem and the member of a gang or 


corner group engaged in group-wise misconduct. 
The difference between these two types of be- 
havior is recognized in some of the definitions in 
chapter i, but the implications for analysis are 
not consistently elaborated. In fact, delinquen- 
cy as cultural behavior, which constitutes such 
a large part of the problem in urban areas, al- 
most gets lost in the discussion. 

The other explanation of confusion is that 
there is no stated integrating principle or broad 
conceptual framework into which the separate 
discussions of factors can be fitted. Such a 
framework is, of course, implicit in any formula- 
tion of prevention or treatment programs, since 
all such programs assume a theory of causation. 
Separate factors do not constitute a very ade- 
quate substitute for such a theory. Moreover, 
there is no end to the list of separate factors 
which could be discussed as related to delin- 
quent behavior. For example, the authors could 
have dealt with conflicting value systems, social 
change, social movements, the social role of the 
adolescents, class structure, social groups, and 
many other topics without starting to exhaust 
the list, even in the field of sociology. And simi- 
lar lists could be included for each of the disci- 
plines. 

It is probably due to the fact that most tradi- 
tional thinking on the subject of treatment 
grows out of concepts of individual causation 
that group concepts tend to get lost in books of 
this type, even when they are written by sociolo- 
gists. This volume gives one the impression that 
the authors lean toward individual causation, 
even though they do not, simply because the 
traditional methods of dealing with the offender 
which they discuss are more readily reconciled 
with such concepts. Since comparatively little 
attention is given to the analysis of group delin- 
quency, it is natural that comparatively little 
attention is focused on the possibilities of group 
treatment. The authors do, however, give con- 
siderable space to citizen participation and 
other forms of social action. 

In answering the challenge of delinquency, 
Teeters and Reinemann try to discuss fully and 
fairly the problems of the field even if answers 
are not available. Their evaluation of preventive 
agencies on the whole is, I believe, rather gen- 
erous. But they are careful to point out prob- 
lems and to indicate that “frequent appraisal of 
all phases of preventive work is necessary in or- 
der to stave off the dry rot of inertia and com- 
placency.”’ Thus balance is maintained. Finally, 
it should be mentioned that astute observations, 
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sometimes given as asides and sometimes as 
part of the main argument, are found through- 
out this volume. A series of fifteen case histories 
is included. 
Henry D. McKay 
Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research 


Legal Status of the Tenant Farmer in the South- 
east. By CHARLES S. MaNnGuM, Jr. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1952. Pp. ix+478. $7.50. 


Of all willed social relationships, none is more 
complex, indeterminate, and amorphous than 
the legal systems underlying agriculture. Statu- 
tory law is only a fractional part of the machin- 
ery for the adjudication of disputes arising in 
land tenure. Folk practices, common law, local 
conceptions of equity, custom, and indefinite in- 
dividual contracts, often oral in form, are only 
a few of the forces which frequently transcend 
law and the courts in the resolution of issues be- 
tween a tenant and landlord. In fact, the courts 
are prone to resort to them as sources of author- 
ity for their decisions. 

When the New Deal began to distribute ag- 
ricultural aid and to exercise varying measures 
of control upon agricultural production, a 
mighty confusion arose because it was practically 
impossible for the different agencies to follow 
uniform procedures in all the several southern 
states. In about one-third of those states, the 
tenant, and especially the cropper, was regarded 
as the owner of his crop, while the landlord held 
a lien on it for his share. In another third of 
them, the landlord was regarded as the owner of 
the crops as well as the land, the tenant-cropper 
having a laborer’s lien on it for his compensa- 
tion. In the remainder, no one knew who was 
who or what was what. The impasses drew at- 
tention to a need for the systematization and 
codification of state laws in order to enable the 
federal agencies to carry out comparable poli- 
cies in the various states. This volume is the 
most recent, and by far the most pretentious, of 
several studies of laws underlying farm tenure in 
southern states. It recognizes the need for sys- 
tematization and clarification of legal forms and 
practices and marshals a prodigious number of 
cases to illustrate and explain the legal compli- 
cations in various types of suits between land- 
lords and tenants. Land use is tenure to some of 
the leading agricultural economists, but to 
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Mangum it constitutes tenure only when use 
rights are established in some kind of contract 
or mutual sufferance. 

Probably, the most important chapter in 
this book is that which deals with agricultural 
liens. In every southeastern state landlords have 
statutory liens on crops raised on leased prem- 
ises for rent and advances made in aid to grow- 
ing those crops, including the whole process of 
production and marketing. On the other hand, 
titles to crops are much less definite. The vital 
thing is that “the lien does not invest the land- 
lord with ajus in reorajusadrem...[but]... 
only a prior right of payment.” No landlord can 
maintain actions, such as trover or conversion, 
trespass, detinue, replevin, a statutory claim 
suit, etc. Then, a landlord’s assignee is affected 
by similar disabilities (pp. 249-50). Federal 
agencies have been often baffled by pre-existing 
liens of various kinds and by questions arising in 
priority of crop ownership. While both statute 
and contract may affect the nature of liens, it is 
a fairly universal principle that those made for 
advances during a particular crop year cannot 
attach upon the crops of succeeding years. This 
makes time the essence of the validity of a lien. 

The book holds to the thesis that, directly or 
indirectly, the tenure laws and tenure system of 
the Southeast grew out of the Civil War, after 
which the former slave-owners were intent upon 
gaining measures which would preserve the 
status quo as nearly as possible. Meanwhile, the 
states were determined to prevent peonage. 
Hence, various practices were destined to arise 
with or without legal sanction which bordered 
very closely upon enforced labor. Mangum’s 
opinion is that the courts were generally in- 
clined toward equanimity regarding frictions be- 
tween landlords and tenants and that whatever 
may have exploited and discriminated against 
the poorer classes of tenants and croppers was 
largely extra-legal and often illegal. He does not 
state why practices persisting in virtual defiance 
of law and laws diametrically contrary to the 
federal and state constitutions have been toler- 
ated for so long. For example, one state has a 
law prohibiting anyone to enter into a lease con- 
tract with a tenant farmer who does not exhibit 
a certificate of freedom from indebtedness is- 
sued by his last landlord. Another state has a 
law prohibiting anyone from moving, or assist- 
ing in moving, from a farm between the hours of 
sunset and sunrise. Obviously, such laws are in- 
tended to protect landlords against tenants who 
may leave them while in debt, but they smack 
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strongly of peonage. Such laws as those are not 
peculiar to the Southeast, and their relation to 
the Civil War is probably more coincidental 
than real. They existed in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, and they exist in other places of 
the world where plantation agriculture is ruled 
over by powerful landed classes. 

This book is an excellent exposition of the in- 
tricacies of property rights. Its value to sociolo- 
gy is potentially great, particularly to rural so- 
ciology. The Southeast has always been an area 
of rigid social stratification in which classes are 
definite and distinct as well as relatively per- 
manent. Here, the sociologist can see the props 
rotting out from under that system as people 
move away, as landlords must make one conces- 
sion after another in order to maintain a supply 
of farm labor, and as many of the laws are being 
invalidated by both court decree and legislative 
action. The Southeast was once the focus of the 
main problems of racial friction in the nation. 
As these problems become more and more na- 
tional in scope, the legal structure of southern 
agriculture is beginning to change radically. The 
book is a challenge to anyone desiring to in- 
crease his knowledge of the legal basis of social 
organization. 

Oris DuRANT DUNCAN 


Oklahoma A gricultural 
and 
Mechanical College 


Community Planning for Human Services. By 
BRADLEY BvuELL and AssociaTEs. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xiv-+464. $5.50. 


Bradley Buell and a group of colleagues from 
Community Research Associates, Inc., conduct- 
ed a comprehensive statistical study in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on a family-by-family basis, of the 
incidence and the interrelationships of the four 
major human problems: dependency, ill-health, 
personal maladjustment, and recreational needs. 
The study was concerned not only with the na- 
ture of these problems but with their origin and 
causes. 

The painstaking analysis of the assembled 
data revealed that fast-multiplying community 
services fail to move in a co-ordinated and pur- 
poseful direction and therefore fail to provide 
comprehensive and well-integrated programs for 
preventing and protecting communities against 


the consequences of poverty, disease, social and 
personal maladjustment, and unrewarding lei- 
sure. 

It is not clear to what extent the authors had 
taken into account the fact that complex and 
competing organizations have their origin in 
conflicting religious, social, and political philos- 
ophies, in divergent social movements, and in 
the vision of individual leaders whose interests 
are unreconciled and often unreconcilable. 
Hence, schemes for integration of community 
organization and planning not only face the 
stern realities of the problems presented by the 
“hard-core” families but must take into full ac- 
count also the stubborn facts of the community 
as it developed under democratic freedom. In 
fact, many communities regard themselves as or- 
ganized, even though their planning lacks scien- 
tific efficiency. Although the community plan- 
ner reminds himself from time to time that local, 
sectarian, and factional values have high priori- 
ty in the feelings of local groups, he tends often 
to subordinate them to organizational efficiency 
and planning experts. American society is still 
too closely bound to its primary group heritages 
to give as much weight to secondary-group 
values as the scientific planner is convinced 
these new values merit. 

On the whole, the authors have shown deep 
insight in the comprehension of the communi- 
ty’s reactions to their problems and to the 
‘quasi schizophrenia” which inevitably is the 
lot of a highly dynamic society in transition. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
Los Angeles, California 


One Boy’s Day: A Specimen Record of Behavior. 
By Rocrer G. BARKER and HERBERT F. 
Wricut. New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. 
Pp. x+435. $3.50. 


Eight trained observers, with the co-opera- 
tion of parents, teachers, and townspeople, pre- 
sent in the volume under review a detailed ac- 
count of one complete day in the life of an aver- 
age small boy. They took turns for fourteen 
consecutive hours recording at one-minute in- 
tervals the behavior of seven-year-old Raymond 
Birch in his natural ‘psychological habitat.” 
Their goal was an objective report of the man- 
ner in which Raymond interacted with his par- 
ents, teachers, children of various ages, and the 
adults in the community. 
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The authors are careful to describe in detail 
their meticulous method: 


Raymond’s parents...and Raymond were 
familiar with the making of a day record because 
they had seen it done with other children of Mid- 
west. They knew that this was a part of a larger com- 
munity study of children. ... The evening before 
the record was made Mrs. Birch told Raymond that 
it would be their turn to have the observers the next 
day. She explained that the observers would be in- 
terested in seeing what a seven-year-old boy did all 
day long. 


While the authors admit that the “observers 
undoubtedly had some influence upon Ray- 
mond’s life on April 26, 1949,” they contend, 
nevertheless, that, since there were a number of 
observers succeeding each other during the 
many hours of varied activities, the boy became 
accustomed to their presence and was not overly 
self-conscious. 

The reader is struck by the fact that he is en- 
countering only raw data. A number of ques- 
tions come to mind. How can one evaluate such 
materials without a theoretical framework? 
Would another day or a series of days have pro- 
duced different patterns of behavior? Is it likely 
that the wanderings of one seven-year-old boy 
during any one day would in themselves pro- 
duce material sufficient for generalizations 
about children’s behavior in any situation? 

It would have been helpful had the authors 
explained what they mean by “psychological 
ecology,” a term which they use without any 
further explanation. 

The assumption underlying such a work ap- 
pears to be that it will yield some general prin- 
ciples of conduct. A truly complete account, of 
course, should include many different days and 
as many “‘typical days” as possible. As it stands, 
this 425-page record contains no guide to inter- 
pretation. But there is no doubt that Barker and 
Wright will follow this project with an interpre- 
tation of the material and thus render One Boy’s 
Day a valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
child behavior. 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 


Area Research: Theory and Practice. By JULIAN 
H. StTEwarp. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1950. Pp. xix+164. 
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The present volume, sponsored and pub- 
lished by the Social Science Research Council, is 
an attempt to vindicate the theoretical claims of 
area research. Written by an anthropologist who 
has himself played a prominent part in it, this 
bulletin provides an excellent review of the wide 
range of investigation which has thus far been 
undertaken under this rubric; but, as the author 
himself admits, “the objective of furthering the 
development of a universal social science is at 
present little more than a hope.” 

The author’s formulation of a planned inter- 
disciplinary approach to area research, outlined 
in chapter iii, is unquestionably “provocative,” 
but it reflects quite clearly his own strong an- 
thropological leanings. His three principal inte- 
grating concepts of individual, culture, and so- 
ciety certainly do not cover all that has thus far 
been the concern of students in area research, 
nor can it be claimed that these concepts, even 
in Steward’s special meaning, have emerged as 
a result of area research. The author is justifia- 
bly critical of the attempts by some of his fellow- 
anthropologists to apply the traditional tools of 
the trade to area research, but one wonders 
whether his own hypothesis of “sociocultural 
systems or wholes’ will prove more successful. 
This hypothesis among others is being subjected 
to a test of empirical research in the Puerto 
Rican project described in chapter iv, and we 
must await its results before any final assess- 
ment of the merits of the basic hypothesis. 

Steward contends that area research must be 
interdisciplinary in its conception, each socio- 
cultural sublevel being interpreted in terms of 
simpler and more basic orders below. He re- 
jects, however, any theory of a “developmental 
taxonomy” through which all societies must 
pass. Rather he would apply the efforts and 
funds of area research to obtaining an under- 
standing of the “‘sociocultural units in their par- 
ticular relativistic area settings before abstract- 
ing out [sic/] structural features or developmen- 
tal processes that are common to societies in 
two or more areas.”’ Once this is accomplished, 
he believes that “each sociocultural system can 
provide the frame of reference within which in- 
terdisciplinary data are integrated.” Most soci- 
ologists would concur in such objectives, though 
they might still entertain doubts as to their 
feasibility. 

ANDREW W. Linp 
University of Hawaii 
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zation: A Report on the Corning Conference. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. xvi+368. $4.00. 
The place of human values in a world increas- 
ingly dominated by technology. 

Stowe, LELAND. Conquest by Terror. New York: 
Random House, 1951. Pp. xv+300. $3.50. A 
news correspondent documents the Kremlin’s 
plan to rule the world, showing the uses of in- 
filtration, terror, espionage, propaganda, and in- 
culcation of doctrine. 

WALTER, PAuLA. F., Jr. Race and Culture Relations. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. Pp. 
xi+481. $5.50. A sociological treatment of race 
relations, arranged by continents and regions of 
the world, with attention particularly to cultural, 
historical, and demographic setting. 

ZWEIG, FERDYNAND. The British Worker. Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1952. Pp. 243. $0.65. A 
social and psychological study, presenting the 
problems, difficulties, and struggles of the ordi- 
nary man at home, at work, and in his leisure 
hours. 


V New Holt Books “ 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY: A Text with Readings 


Ronald Freedman, Amos H. Hawley, Werner Landecker, and Horace Miner, 
University of Michigan 


. . well planned; we like the selections of materials because they give the students a balanced 
diet of concrete material, generalizations, and methods of work.’’—Stuart A. Queen, Washington 
University 1952, 683 pages, $5.50 


READINGS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Revised Edition 


Guy E. Swanson and Theodore M. Newcomb, University of Michigan, Eugene 
L. Hartley, City College of New York, and Others 
The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 


‘‘Without doubt the best collection of important research that can be found in the entire 
literature of social psychology.”’—Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University 


THE MODERN FAMILY 
Robert F. Winch, Northwestern University 
“Dr. Winch has done a very remarkable job of analyzing the ‘modern family’ within a con- 


sistent framework. It is not only one of the latest volumes on the market, but undoubtedly the 
finest.”,—Simon Dinitz, The Ohio State University 1952, 522 pages, $3.90 


STATISTICS FOR SOCIOLOGISTS, revised Edition 


Margaret Jarman Hagood, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and Daniel O. 
Price, University of North Carolina 


1952, 680 pages, $5.00 


“This is a valuable, streamlined, and up-to-date version of a highly respected text.’’—Homer 
Hitt, Louisiana State University 1952, 575 pages, $5.75 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: An Analysis of Human Behavior 


Leonard W. Doob, Yale University 


‘. .. aclear, concise, and very readable book. I particularly like the idea of presenting studies 
under the three headings of subjects, procedures, and results—it makes the presentation 
clear, short yet adequate, and easily grasped by the student.”—Harry P. Shelley, Northwestern 
University 1952, 583 pages, $5.25 


MARRIAGE 


Earl Lomon Koos, University of Rochester 
A practical, concrete discussion of marriage which aims to bring into focus current research 


findings which will aid the student to see himself and his prospective marital relationship 
in the clearest possible light. Illustrated with many case studies. Ready in January. 
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